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GOVERNMENT OF THE PARKS. 

THE terrible catastrophe which happened in Regent's Park 
on Tuesday afternoon, and the disgraceful scene exhibited in 
St, James’s Park on Sunday, show that there is urgent need 
for a reform in the management of the public parks in and 
near the metropolis, That a gang of the “roughs” of 
London, whose intense blackguardism is only too notorious, 
should have been allowed to hold unchecked control over one 
of the principal public resorts of the inhabitants of this city 
for several hours on a Sunday afternoon, and to maltreat and 
rob every respectable person who came in their way, is 
disgraceful and humiliating in the extreme. A great 
deal was said some time ago about interfering with 
the legitimate enjoyment of the parks by the public; 
but if the conduct of the blackguards who made St, 
James’s Park the scene of their depredations on Sun- 
day last be not an interference with the legitimate uses 
of the parks, we know not what can be considered such, We 
hope Lord John Manners is not so thoroughly wedded to 
Conservatism as to desire to maintain unchanged the 
existing system of management of the public parks in the 
face of so glaring an instance of the incapacity to pre- 


serve order and ensure safety to the persons of the lieges 
therein. 

The calamity in Regent's Park, though of a different kind, 
is another proof of the faulty way in which the parks are 
managed, Why should people be allowed to go upon the ice 
when it is known to be insecure? All skating and sliding 
should be rigidly prohibited on the ponds in the parks when 
to indulge in these amusements is palpably attended with 
danger; and, to do this, a force of police should be 
stationed at those spots sufficient in numbers and armed 
with ample powers to ensure obedience to the prohibition, 
It is in vain to trust to the good sense of the public 
in such matters, for unluckily good sense is not a com- 
modity universally distributed among mankind, There 
are always numbers of foolhardy persons who will incur any 
amount of risk in order to gratifya whim; andit is the 
business of the authorities to take care that opportunities of 
getting into danger shall not be placed temptingly in the way 
of such reckless and thoughtless persons, The ponds in the 
parks are direct temptations, on the occurrence of a little 
frost, to foolish people to run into peril; and measures should 
be adopted to prevent their doingso. But the present system 


of government as regards the parks is powerless to this end ; 
the park-keepers are too few in number, and too ineffective 
in character, to perform the duty of securing order and safety 
in the parks, a task which should be entirely handed over to 
the police. If an Act of Parliament be necessary for this 
purpose, then one of the first things Parliament does on re- 
assembling next month should be to pass such an Act. Again 
we ask, will the conservatism of the powers that be stand in 
the way of such a reform as will place the metropolitan parks 
under real and effective guardianship ? 

But, apart from the subject we have been considering, 
another question is suggested by the disaster of Tuesday, and 
that is, Cannot measures be taken to render it possible fcr 
persons to slide and skate on the ornamental waters in the 
parks without risking more serious consequences than a 
ducking and the day or two's cold which may follow thereon ? 
What necessity is there for these waters being of such a depth 
as to be dangerous? The lake in which so many lives were 
lost on Tuesday varies, we understand, from eight to eleven 
feet indepth. It was at the deepest part where the greatest 
number of deaths occurred. What purpose is served by having 
so great a depth of water there? for all purposes to 
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which the pond is appropriated a much less depth would be 
sufficient. Neither for bathing, boating, the comfort of the 
water-fowl, nor appearance, is cleven or even eight feet of 
water necessary, From three to four feet depth of water 
would be ample for all requirements during open weather, 
and would at the same time be safe for skating upon in time 
of frost, In fact, ice upon shallow water is infinitely better 
adapted for 
deep, because it is less elastic, has less tendency to 
undulate and sway when weight is placed upon it, 
and consequently is less liable to give way. 
short, it rests upon a more solid foundation; and hence 
its greater safety. This fact is well known, and is acted upon 
in the construction of artificial skating-ponds in England and 
curling-grounds in Scotland, in neither of which is the 
depth of water great, The ornamental water in St. 
James's Park, we believe, is not more than about 3 ft, in 
depth ; and why a greater depth should be retained in the 
other waters in the public parks we are at a losa to conceive. 
It is a proverbial remark that we in England never begin 
making a reform or adopting an improvement till some 
disaster has demonstrated its absolute necessity. If such a 
stimulus to action be needed in this matter, surely it is 
supplied by the calamity of Tuesday last; and it is to be 
hoped that, ere another winter comes, danger to life from 
immersion in the public ponds will be rendered mi by reducing 
the depth of water in them, . 

It has been complained that the supply of ropes, ladders, 
and men was inadequate on the late sad occasion; and this, 
perhaps, is not to be wondered at, The duty of providing 
such appliances is left to be performed by the Royal Humane 
Society, whose principal resources are derived from volun- 
tary subscription, and which must proportion its ways to its 
means, We have no doubt the directors of that excellent 
institution do the utmost they can; but it is also easy to 
conceive that that utmost may fall far short of what is 
required, The remedy for this, of course, is that the 
task should be undertaken by Government, whose duty 
it should be to provide an ample staff of efficient icemen, 
thoroughly furnished with every appliance necessary for the 
saving of life in such an emergency as that of Tuesday. On 
this point, however, it is scarcely necessary to insist at length, 
for if the depth of water in the park ponds were reduced as 
we have suggested, ropes, ladders, &c., would be of compara- 
tively less importance, Still this, too, is a point which 
the authorities would do well to take into consideration. 


THE SKATING-SALOON, FLORAL HALL, 
COVENT-GARDEN. 


Tur terrible occurrence on the ice in Regent's Park on Tuesday 
afternoon gives double significance to the fact that the recreation of 
skating can be enjoyed without theagency of ice, in perfect safety, 
and at a very trifling cost, at more than one place in the metropolis, 
The last opened of these is in the Floral Hall, adjoining Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 

Even in this crowded metropolis, where 5 grows ly more 
valuable, there are some public buildings which it is difficult to turn 
to profitable account, This has been peculiarly the case with 
the Floral Hall, which, soon departing from the object indicated by 
its name, entered with more or less success upon a career of varied 
speculation and adventure. A few weeks since it commenced, and 
with no inconsiderable promise, a new chapter in its history, by being 
opened as a skating-hall, wherein ladies and gentlemen may 
indulge at all times of the year in one of the most healthful and 
exhilaratingamusements. Ingenuity is exhausted in ministering tothe 
palate by procuring things out of season ; and why should not the 

roduction of an artificial lake of ice, to glide along in June or July, 
be deemed an achievement of art? Certainly, it seems 


capable of being employed on an; 
kind of skate—resting on a series o! 
soft substance of that nature—that the people Y 
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RAILWAY-TRAIN SIGNALS.--On Monday experiments were made, in 
trains running between the Victoria station and the Crystal Palace, for the 
purpose of testing an invention for establishing communication bet 
passengers and guard while the train is in motion. Several railway directors, 
officials, and other gentlemen were t. The invention was patented 
by Messrs. Le Keux and Wishart, the object being to piace the communica- 

, a8 well as between the front guard 
shows at once to the guard a 


partment from which the si; was given, and afterwards 
who gave the signal. The hed was applied to the Me quleas of « 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Foreign Yutelligence. 


: FRANCE. 

There is no political news of any importance from Paris. The 
army-organisation scheme is still the chief topic of public interest, 
and all sorts of rumours are afioat about it—the one to which the 

ablic cling with hope being that of its abandonment, The War 

ffice estimates for 1868 are 10} million francs in excess of those for 
1867, nine millions of the excess being required for the expense of new 
breech-loaders, 


A duel between M, Paul de Cassagnac and one or more Italian 
officers is imminent, several Italian officers having challenged the 
clever writer for having indulged in reflections against Victor 
Emmanuel and the Italian army for theill-success and want of skill, 
&c., which was shown at the Battle of Custozza. 

The French mail-packet Floride arrived at St. Nazaire, on Tues- 
day, from Mexico on Dec. 18, with 936 French troops on board, 


SPAIN. 

The accounts which come from Spain represent affairs there as 
worse than ever. Order is only maintained by the most rigid sup- 
— of all public expression of opinion, Nevertheless, cries have 

mn heard in Madrid of “Down with the Bourbons!” “ Down 
with the throne !” 

The conclusion of peace between Spain and the South American 
Republics is looked upon as certain to result from the mediation of 
the United States, 

ITALY. 


Signor Scialoja made his financial statement in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Wednesday. He explained the reasons which had neces- 
sitated the forced currency of bank notes, and the conclusion of the 
national loan for 400,000,000 lire, as well as the results those 
measures had uced, and he gave an account of the expenses of 
the war with Austria, which amounted to 357,000,000 lire. At the 
close of 1865 there were 364,000,000 lire in the treasury, and this 
sum is declared by Signor Scialoja to be sufficient to cover the deficit 
of 1866 (including the amount remaining to be paid to Austria) 
and the deficit of 1867, including the Ven portion of 
the Austrian debt and the portion of the Pontifical debt assumed 
by Italy. The expenses of the War Ministry for 1867 have 
been reduced to 140,000,000 lire. A supplementary Budget for 
1867 has since been presented to the Chamber of Deputies. y this 
it seems that the estimated expenditure has been reduced by 
een ae The new statement shows a deficit of 159,000,000 


The dispute between the Italian and Turkish Governments, arisin 
out of a Turkish ship of war firing on an Italian vessel, is announ 


to have been arranged in principle—the amount of the indemnity to 
be ~ the Turks being the only question now to be settled. 
terrible hurricane at ht, causing con- 


aples during ome 

siderable damage to the shipping in the bay at least four deaths. 
Twenty merchant: vessels have been lost and others placed in serious 
jeopardy. Four vessels have been lost off Baja through the violence 


of the gale, 
PRUSSIA. 


The Judiciary Committee of the Chamber of Deputies have re- 
fused to agree to the that offences against the press laws 
should be referred to a jury, on the ground that an amendment of 
the Constitution would at the present time be inopportune. The 
committee have, however, determined to submit to the Chamber a 
ag an for the abolition of the State Tribunal of Justice. 

a seems determined to stand mo nonsense in Hanover. 
We have, from time to time, recorded the stringent measures taken 
to put down expressions of opinions in Hanover by the Prussian 
authorities, They have, it seems, sent a Hanoverian merchant, 
named Sonntag, to the fortress of den, The Prussian Minister 
of Justice was questioned in the Chamber of Deputies by Herr 
Twesten in reference to this arrest. The Minister replied that 
Sonntag was the soul of the agitation against Prussia in Hanover, 
and that the Government was determined to use exceptional measures, 
if necessary. He concluded by expressing disapproval of questions 
like that put by Herr Twestern, They only had the effect of 
maintaining agitation, 

AUSTRIA. 


The convocation of the Extraordinary Reichsrath is regarded with 
much distrust in Austria, and a good many unfavourable comments 
are made upon it. To such an extent has the Opposition gone that 
a formal justification of the proceeding has been deemed veges 4 
Accordingly, the Vienna Journai contains an article which, while 
censuring the agitation, declares that the summoning the Reichsrath 
is made necessary by the failure of the February Constitution to 
satisfy the nation, 

The draught of the address drawn up by M. Deak and submitted 
to the Hungarian Diet in reference to the Imperial patent upon the 


continues thus :—“ Even on the ground of expediency alone, the 
patent on military re-organisation should never have been issued, as 
the existence of a State is not secured by the numerical strength and 
valour of its army, unless the army have a contented people at its 
— and this patent has produced but a general feeling of irrita- 


lor a resi 
Hungary, without a Constitution, is, in case of need, but a weak 
source of reliance; and the Diet can Jay no burdens upon the nation 
latter continues deprived of its rights. Hungary 
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Council of Governorship in Pesth. He has left for Vienna, havin; 
been ty the Emperor, “ . 


RUSSIA. 


The Ozar has issued a decree extending an amnesty to persons 
convicted of offences against the press laws, 

A public bail has been given at St. Petersburg in aid of the funds 
for the relief of the distressed families of the Cretan insurgents, 
The Imperial family and Diplomatic Body were present, 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


The relations between Greece and Turkey seem to be 
more and more unfriendly. If the accounts to hand may be Selieved, 
Turkey is preparing » great armed force with which to compel Greece 
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to abstain from interference between the Christian subjects of the 
Porte and their ruler, 
DENMARK. 


On Monday in the Folkething the President announced that the 
Minister of War will shortly introduce a bill proposing the gradual 
construction of fortifications. The King has sanctioned the bill 
authorising the outlay of 1,333,333, rix dollars for furnishing the 
Danish army with new arms, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The brief telegrams from New York, through the Atlantic cable, 
are often more exciting than satisfactory. A few days since one 
announced that the House of Representatives had resolved on im- 
peaching the President ; a succeeding one stated that the impeach- 
ment was likely to be abandoned; and a third informs us that, 
notwithstanding the efforts made for the abandonment of the 
impeachment, the Radical party insist on its being proceeded with. 


ADDRESS OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


SuBJOINED is the text of the Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne, just adopted by the Chamber of Deputies :— 


Sire,—When your Majesty ascended the throne, Italy, after having tired 
out adversity as she had vanquished fortune, sought in vain to recognise 
herself in her scattered members. You revived her hopes; you summoned 
her to reassume, by firmness and wisdom, her place in the estimation of the 
world and in the friendship of the most generous peoples. It is, therefore, 
with good right, Sire, that to you it has fallen to proclaim, after a reign of 
seventeen years, the country is free from all foreign rule. United ina 
bygone age by the hand of her subjugators, Italy finds herself now more 
happily united by the spontaneous agreement of minds. Strong in the con- 
sciousness of her right, which her children have always proudly upheld, 
even under the constraint of despotism, she has been valiantly supported by 
her soldiers, who, on land and sea, in the ranks of volunteers and in those 
of the army, have displayed a courage proof against all vicissitudes ; and 
the powerful aid of her alliances bas shown that her cause is that of 
civilisation itself, which in the free flight of every nationality hence- 
forth sees for all the surest guarantees of order and peace, The 
deliverance of Venice, restored to Italy with a noble company of 
provinges, has also a pacific bearing. While opening to us the entrance of 
those formidable ramparts which, after having too long been an instrument 
of oppression, are now about to cover our independence, Venice bring us 
the example of her —— civic defence, the inheritance of her great tra- 
ditions; and, with her hand stretched out towards the East, shows us the 
ancient route ef the commerce of the world, along which the industrial 
genius of the period invites us to walk in the footsteps of our ancestors, 
which time has not yet effaced. Weare about to inaugurate that era of 

ul relations and agreement by the dizcussion of the treaty with the 
empire of Austria which your Majesty's Government has laid before us, and 
we trust that ulterior negotiations with this Power will smooth away, in 
conformity with the data of nature and history, those difficulties created for 
the two States by the too often abnormal and factitious outline of the 
frontiers that separate them. A loftier and more complex problem is going 
on in the Eternal City. Evacuated at the period arranged by the French 
troops, Rome still labours with that fermenting trouble—a mixture of earth 
and heaven—in which order and regularity will not make way until they 
have been ripened by time. We shall await this maturity with confidence, 
as men devoted to liberty of conscience and to the faith of treaties, 
as well as firm interpreters of the national aspirations. Henceforth 
we shail be able specially to take in hand the task of restoring 
equilibrium in the finances, improving the internal organisation, 
and developing the prosperity of the State. We long to perfect 
our military institutions and our arms in accordance with the most 
modern experience, so that the country may always find therein a sure sup- 
port, while giving back to labour those who would be a burden upon the 
State without being available for its defence. In taking for the objects of 
our efforts to distribute the burden of taxation in the most equitable manner, 
to favour the progress of production as much as is in the power of wise laws, 
and to relieve the public credit by the same operation, we shall not hesitate 
to remove with a vigorous hand that superfluous machinery which, in 
administration as elsewhere, multiplies friction to the detriment of force ; 
and we shall endeavour, by simplying the system, to promote social business 
and accelerate its progress, to the double profit of the citizens and the 

. All the measures which for these purposes your Majesty's Govern- 
ment shall think proper to lay before us will become, upon our part, the 
subject of study as conscientious and assiduous as the desire for progress ig 
warm and deep in our hearts, 

— Italian nation will not belie the expectation it has aroused in 
the world during the stormy days of its trials. Devoted to our new task, 
justly stimulated by the strong wishes of the country, encouraged by your 
Royal word, we resume our labours with the firm will to do all that depends 
upon us, that these supreme benefits we have so ardently invoked—liberty 
and independence—may call forth in the bosom of the country, as fully as 
it is in their beneficent nature to do, all the powers of mind and of will, may 
develop there all the germs of private and public wealth, and secure their 
fruits, to the end that Italy, now responsible for her acts, inasmuch as she 
is mistress of her destinies, may once again bring a contingent worthy of 
herself to the stream of civilisation. 


On Sunday King Victor Emmanuel received the deputation 
charged to present the address of the Chamber of Deputies in reply 
to the Speech from the Throne, The King addressed a few words 
to the deputation, in which his Majesty, after expressing congratu- 
lations at the results which Italy had obtained, said that there now 
remained two questions to be resolved—that of finances and the 
Roman question, With respect to the finances, he hoped that the 
difficulties would be shortly surmounted, and that the financial 
statement of Signor Scialoja would disperse many clouds, Concern- 
ing Rome, his Majesty said that this was a question of time, which 
would resolve it agreeably to the national aspirations, 


FUNERAL OF THE MARQUIS DE LAROCHEJAQUELEIN.—The obsequies of 
the Marquis de Larochejaquelein were performed, on the 1ith inst., in the 
Church of Peog. At tweive o'clock the coffin, on which were laid the sword 
of honour given to the deceased nobleman by the Emperor of Russia for his 
gallant conduct in the campaign of the Morea, and his insignia as Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour and Grand Cross of St. Januarius of Naples. 
was borne to the chapel. The chief mourners were the son and son-in-law of 
the deceased, the Count Julian de Larochejaquelein and the Count de 
Rochechouart ; and the 
Germiny, and Viscount 
the Deux: 


Emperor ; several depu' 


Sevres), where they were deposi the 
deceased’s mother, the heroine of La Vendée; his father, Louis, killed in 
La Vendée, in 1815, at the head of the insurgents against Napoleon; his 
uncle, Henri, killed in da Vendée, in 1794 ; and his brother Louis, killed near 
Lisbon in the civil war, during which he served in the army of Dom Miguel, 
Poor-LAW REFORM IN SCOTLAND.—For some time a movement h: 
been going on in Scotland, particularly in the town parishes, for the purpose 


ot Scotland the principle lately in England, under the 
Act of Mr. Villiers, for into poor-law districts. At 
present about £90,000 is ann 


ly spent in pauper matiagement in Scotland 
while the urban parishes are unduly burdened Toon the tendency of the 
poor to find their way to the towns. It is thought that a more equitable 
arrangement of the rates and greater economy would be promoted by havin 
the present areas enlarged to counties, or to districts of the average size 
Scottish counties, A poor-law system embracing the whole of Scotland has 
also been talked of, but the objection to it is that a national rate weuld be 
conducive to extravagance in the absence of the local checks to the dis- 
bursement of the funds, On Monday a numerous deputation, embracin 
the representatives of the Town Councils and parochial boards of the city 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c., also the Convention of Royal 
hs, and the South of Scetland Chamber of Commerce, waited upon the 
Advocate in his chambers at Edinburgh, to tt the wish of their 
constituents that a bill should be introduced for land on the basis of 
the English measure, or that a Committee of the House of Commons should 
be appointed to inquire into the subject ; as also to take evidence as to the 
causes of the alarming increase of pauperiem in Scotland, the cost of which 
has more than tripled in the past twenty years. Mr, M‘Laren, M.P., intro- 
duced the subject to the Lerd Advocate’s notice, and stated generally that 
the deputation was desirous to have for Scotiand an extension of the area of 
pauper chargeability similar to what had been obtained for England in the 
Session of 1865, He ex; ed that the Scottish counties were similar in 
extent of population to the English unions, and might advantageously be 
taken as the basis of the posed measure. The Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh and Mr. Curror, of the city parochial board, followed, and urged the 
advantages to be obtained by such a measure, both in the interest of tho 
ratepayers and of the paupers. The Lord Advocate stated that he felt the 
importance of the subject az evidenced by the influential deputation which 
had waited upon rapt that various points of difficulty cccurred to him 
in ard to which he desired explanations. A lengthened conversation 
» at the close of which the Lord Advocate assured the deputation that 
he would give the subject his most serlous consideration. 
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FEARFUL ACCIDENT IN REGENT’S PARK. 


On Tuesday afternoon a fearful accident took place on that part 
of the ornamental water in Regent’s Park immediately opposite 
Sussex-terrace, by which a large number of persons have lost their 
lives. On this part of the lake, which is the broadest, several 
thousand persons had been skating during the forenoon without any 
accident taking place, although the ice was looked upon by the 
experienced icemen on pe | as very unsafe, from its being princi- 
pally snow-ice. About half-past three o’clock in the afternoon there 
were near the same spot about 500 skaters, among whom were many 
ladies, there being at the same time on the banks from 2000 to 3000 
spectators, Suddenly, and without any warning, the ice at the sides 
of the bank became loosened, and was drawn from the edge, 
Within a minute the whole sheet of the ice over the full width of 
the lake gave way, and split up into fragments of a few yards square. 
The consternation and alarm of the skaters and other persons on the 
ice may be well imagined, and a general rush was made for the 
banks, Unfortunately this broke up the soft ice into still smaller 
pieces, Numbers of persons fell through the crevices into 
the water, which is at least 12ft, deep, and several appeared 
at once to be sucked under the ice, At lesst 200 persons 
were struggling in the water and screaming for help. A few, with 
great presence of mind, threw themselves flat upon the surface of 
the pieces of ice, and were thus not only instrumental in saving the 
lives of many of those in the water, but preserved their own until 
assistance came tothem, The screams of those struggling and sink- 
ing in the water, and the shouts of the people on the banks, added 
to the horror of the scene. The icemen, of whom the full number 
were on duty, did all that it was possible to do under the circum- 
stances, and three of them narrowly escaped drowning, having, 
when in the water helping the peopie out, been seized by other: 
and pulled under the ice. Several of the park-keepers an 
and spectators rendered all possible aid, and more than 100 persons, 
within a few minutes of the accident, were got on shore, the great 
number of whom were so much exhausted that they had to be taken 
to the Humane Society’s tent and placed under medical treatment, 
While this was going on several persons who were in the water 
in the middle of the lake, and whom it was impossible for the 
icemen to reach, thé ladders and boats being rendered almost 
useless owing to the state of the ice, were seen to sink back 
exhausted, evidently benumbed with cold, after vainly endea- 
vouring to support themselves by clutching at the rotten ice, 
which crumbled away in their grasp. What made the scene the 
more dreadful was that the female relatives of many of those who 
fell into the water saw their struggles from the bank without the 
possibility of saving them. One lady saw her husband sink and 
lose his life, while two sisters were sending forth piercing screams 
and calling on the people to save their brother. was drowned, 
and the two ladies were taken away in a most pitiable state, and sent 
to their home in a cab, Shortly after four o’clock a strong body of 
the D division of police and an additional number of icemen from 
Hyde Park arrived, but too late to render any aid except in ing 
out the bodies of those drowned, all the persons alive having by this 
time been rescued and taken to the tent. Some had suffered simply 
from the immersion and fright, but ag Be on lying more or 
exhausted. Several of the medical men in the neighbourhood had 
hastened to the scene of the accident on hearing the news; and 
unremitting attention on their part, under the direction of Dr. O) 
the surgeon of the district for the Humane Society, had sufficiently 
recovered by five e’clock to be taken away in some to their 
own homes, some to the hospital, and others to workhouse, 
The inhabitants of Sussex-terrace vied with each other in sendin 
over to the tent all the necessaries required by the medi 
men. The most mournful part of the accident has now 
to be recorded, As soon as the ice was cleared, a body of icemen 
and labourers with great difficulty got out the boats to that 

rtion of the water where it was known several pereons had sunk, 

fore dusk seven bodies had been recovered, but it was known that 
there were many more under the ice. The bodies, as they were 
brought one by one to the shore, were taken to the tent, and their 
pockets searched for the means of identification, but in no case was 
this successful, One body was that of a gentleman aged thirty, 
The others were those of young men, apparently in the middle class 
of life, from eighteen to twenty years of age. All the bodies when 
recovered had skates uw) their feet. At seven o’clock the bodies 
were removed on stretchers to the Marylebone Workhouse, where 
they will lie for identification. A hat was picked up in the water 
supposed to have belonged to one of those whose bodies have not 
yet been recovered—the maker's name, “T, Ashton, London,” 
nside the hat wasa letter without an envelope, dated “ High Ford Mill, 
Burnley,’ and signed “T, Grimshaw,” beginning “ Dear Richard.” 
Inquiries were being hourly made at the workhouse and the police 
station by persons who had relatives missing. At ten o’clock it was 
reported that some more bodies had been taken from the water, 
making ten in all, The officials of the Humane Society loudly 
complain that they do not have the aid of the police in keeping 
people off the ice when it is in a dangerous state, and say that if 
police aid is given after an accident has taken place, it ought also to 
be given to prevent accidents taking place, 
he following description of the scene is supplied by an eye- 
witness :-—‘‘ The scenes presented were most startling and harrow- 
ing. Women rushed about on the banks screaming out that their 
children, or husbands, or brothers were drowning, and imploring 
the bystanders to save them. Boys and girls stood hysterically 
crying and wringing their hands, and between their sobs exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh, look at father! Oh, father, father!’ and giving expres- 
sion to other heartrending exclamations; and strong men convul- 


sively appealed to those who had no means of help, and pointed out, 


friends and relations struggling in the agonies of death, Only those 
who, like the writer, were on the spot, and saw with their own eyes 
Iran inotads pltond 900 pessoas of the Yury gates cf Goeth almost 
in an instant persons at very t 
within arms’ reach of those who were related to them by the 
closest ties, but who were yet in most cases obliged to stand help- 
lessly by and see them fighting desperately for life, and gra- 
dually succumbing or waiting passively, clinging to ann 
of ice till they became insensible and lost their hold. hile 
sympathy and regret move all who hear of the sudden 
and painful death of so many human beings, it must be recorded 
that the death they met with was the result of their own excessive 
foolhardiness in remaining upon the ice to steal a few extra 
moments’ enjoyment at a fearful risk, when thousands of 8 
saw and appreciated the fearfully unsafe condition of the ice, and 
congregated on the banks with the certain ition of es 
large numbers immersed in the water, By “past three o' 

the ice showed unmistakable signs of breaking up. It was cracked 
to such an extent that there was not # sound piece of more than a 
foot or so broad, and the cracks were clearly marked by the water 
which rose through them, These alarming symptoms were noticed 
by a and many who had sense enough made the best of 
their way off, expressing their opinion as they did so that the ice 
would not last many minutes longer. Even these in many instances 
got a wetting in getting out of danger; for, with hardly an exception, 
the ice had parted from the shore right round the lake, Notwith- 
standing the warning signs, more than 200 persons still remained on 
the ice skating and sliding. Shortly before four o’clock three 
children and two men went through the ice together at 
about a dozen feet from the south-western shore. A 
gentleman immediately plunged in and brought to the shore 
the three children, who clung round so as almost to drown him. 
Here one of the Royal Humane Society’s men excited a great deal of 
indignation, He went a foot or so into the water and there waited 
till the children were brought to him, and then, with another, 
claimed to have rescued them, One of the men who had fallen in 
scrambled out, and the other was taken from a boat by a Royal 
Humane Society’s man, Immediately after this several other people 
fell in, but they were soon got out. Somewhat awakened to their 
position by these accidents and the shouts of the people on the 
banks, a few other persons left the ice, not, however, without in 
most cases falling through when near the shore, At this time a 
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dozen oa on the north-eastern side, near the boat-house, who 
were standing close together, watching the misfortune of the others, 
next fell in together. This was witnessed from all parts, and 
created a panic among all who remained on the ice, and they all 
with one accord rushed towards the opposite shore. Before this 
movement commenced numbers were seen dropping through the 
ice in all parts, As the frightened groups made for the banks the 
whole field of ice gave two or three heaves, and then simultaneously 
broke up over the whole of the broad part of the lake. In an 
instant 200 men and children were thrown into the water. A 
fearful cry of dismay proceeded from them as they fell, 
which was mingled with a loud shout of horror from the 
thousands who lined the banks. Then all was confusion and dis- 
traction. For several minutes nothing effectual was even thought 
of, and there in the water could be seen children of from eight to 
twelve years of age clinging to the edges of the broken ice, crying 
every moment in frantic voices for the assistance which those who 
witnessed their sufferings were powerless to render them, and in a 
brief time giving up their short lease of life with a few last faint 
waves of the hands above the water. Those who witnessed these 
scenes cried and shrieked with even ter exhibition of feeling 
than the sufferers themselves. The first shock over, men rushed wildly 
about, seizing upon everything in the shape of a rope or spar to throw 
to the struggling and drowning; but by this time all direct com- 
munication with them was cut off by the general breaking-up of 
the ice, and very few were reached for a long time. Acry was 
raised of ‘The boats, the boats!’ and hundreds of willing workers 
ran off to return with the boats on their shoulders ; but when they 

t them into the water the greatest difficulty was experienced in 
| ween them through the ice. Ropes were rapidly joined, and then 
one end of each being carried across the bridge they were stretched 
from shore to shore and along. A few persons ma- 


n to grasp them, but they could not be d ashore 
hed & remain Melding, afte them Mill the Elane sicket 
them up. Some of them failed to hold on long enough, and 


the spectators were horrified to see, every now and then, a man 
thoroughly exhausted ually relax his hold and sink, Many 
instances of individual try took place. One man, at the most 
imminent risk, plunged in and brought several children safely out. 
A gentleman, who broke through near the south-western shore, fell 
so that his head and chest rested on a large block of ice, while his 
feet were in the water. There he lay, smoking his pipe, for a long 
time, while the boats were further out picking up, as fast as poa- 
sible, those in a worse position. He began, however, to realise his 
position, and, removing his pipe from his mouth, he called out, ‘£50 
to anyone who will fetch me out!’ Several abortive attempts were 
made to reach him with ropes, poles, and ladders, A man, with the 
aid of a ladder, reached a small Fe of sound ice, and endeavoured 
to throw a rope to him, but it fell short. He then m: to push 
the ladder on to a piece of ice er out, and standing on the 
former he again threw the rope. In doing so he fell, and in 
clinging to the ladder he hurt himself, and was drawn 
A gentleman then got into an escape fitted up with 
at the end. When out as far as possible he 
into the water and woured to push the escape along, bui 


rately fought his way through the ice, and, seizing the skater round 
the Body, they were both to land ami 
A man named Moore, who received a medal two years ago for poring 


brought him up. 
the proprietor of the 
eon | persons are indeb' 
8 


—s 

Coroner for 

melancholy catastrophe of Tuesday, the Long Water and Round 

Pond at Kensington, and the lakes at Battersea and St. James's 

Parks, were crowded on Wednesday and Thursday with skaters and 
iders 


NIGHT AND SUNDAY POSTING AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE.—On 
Saturday la:t a commodious pillar letter-box, upon an entirely different 
principle to those hitherto in use, in shape sexagonal, and surmounted with 
the Royal arms, was set up at the north-western entrance to the portico in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, for the special convenience of the public posting 
eo the night and on Sundays for the early morning mails. It 


bears the following “ Notice to the public,” which sufficiently shows its 
pu :—*This box is open from 8 p.m. till 5 a.m. on week days and 
all on Sundays, for letters for the first delivery in London and for the 


provincial, colonial, and for the foreign day mails, Newspapers and packets 
too ae to be posted in the box should be taken to the lobby-door at the 
back of the buiiding, facing Gresham-street, where they will be received by 
the messenger on duty.” 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting of the London 
Trades’ Council held on Tuesday night at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey—Mr. Danter 
(President of the Amal Engineers’ Society) in the chair—the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted :—" That this meeting is of 
opinion that the position of the working man can never be much improved, 
and is in imminent danger of being seriously depreciated, while the peopie 
of different countries have no regular intercommunication among them- 
selves for the purpose of g@ the hours of labour and assimilating 
wages; and as the In! Aseociation affords the best facilities for 
aa oS , it is hereby resolved to co-operate with that 


for the of all questions affecting the interests of 
labour, at the same time continuing the Trades’ Council as a dis- 
tinct and independent body as before.” 


‘eau jg LORD ee consequence of bay onery 4 expense 
other difficulties, as originally agreed upon for ® mortuary 
chapel at the eastera proces gine ‘Abbey Church in memory of the late 
Lord Palmerston, who was a native and resident of the town, has been 
abandoned ; and in its stead the sub-committee recommend the insertion of 
stained Cady” the large windows at the western end of the church, so justly 


celebrated bmp cts et This memorial, if carried out, will be in close 
Ceereers: to the tomb of the Temple family. The Hon. William Cowper 
stated that the suggestion has full approval of Lady Palmerston, and 


has aleo offered to receive from the committee the funds which have been 
contributed towards the erection of a memorial statue in the market-place 
of Romsey, and himeelf to sapplement the sum to such an extent as may be 
necessary to secure a work of art from the hands of a eculptor of the highest 
reputation whom he would select. 


MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GROLOGY.—This museum was lighted up on 
Monday night for the first time. The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have besides ordered that in future the museum shall be open to 
the public on the evenings of Monday and Saturday in every week. The 
throwing open for the inspection of the working people of the of 
an interesting and instructive museum such as this, at the only time at 
their disposal, is a boon which, when properly known, will no doubt be ex- 
tensively availed of. Even on Monday night, when only s very small section 
of the public could have been aware of the very excellent decision of the 
Lords of the Council on Education, there was throughout the building a 
very goodly bo gery | of working men and their families. Certainly, no 
more delightful and beneficial way cf spending an evening could be placed 
within the reach of the working classes. In the theatre of the museum 
lectures on geology are delivered certain evenings of the week, the privilege 
of attending which can, we believe, be easily acquired. 


3) 


REDUCTIONS IN THE ARMY ‘OF ITALY. 


GENERAL Que1a, Minister of War, has addressed a report to the 
King of Italy, dated Jan, 6, upon the reductions which the Ministry 
ropose to effect in the Italianarmy. It states that the first calcu- 
ation led the Minister to estimate the presumptive total of the War 
Budget for 1867 at 183,000,000 lire; but this amount he was subse- 
quently able to reduce to about 163,000,000 lire. In voting the pro- 
visional exercise of the Budget for 1867, the Parliament expressed 
the wish that fresh propositions should be brought forward before 
Jan, 15, in which should be included ulterior reductions, Ac- 
cordingly the Minister of War submits to his Majesty draughts of 
decrees ordering temporarily the following reductions :—One bat- 
talion in each regiment of infantry, one company in each battalion 
of bersaglieri, two companies in each regiment of the military 
train, four companies in each regiment of sappers, four companies in 
each regiment of field artillery, two companies in the regiment of 
pontoniers, The report continues, 

I am now happy to be able to inform your jest i 
certain resources in store, consisting of 1a p Bogs Ps Rage go 
provision fixed for each warehouse, the war estimates will be able to meet 
all the uirements of the service during 1867 for about the sum of 
140,000,0001., including therein 7,000,0001. for extraordinary expenses; and, 
nes to realise a saving of 10,000,0001,, in comparison with the 
normai saving fixed higher, at a total of above 42,000,0001., with regard to 
that which would have been carried out if we had taken as basis the esti- 
mates of 1866, calculated upon the strictest peace footing. Thanks to the 
series of measures already explained to your Majesty, the Minister feels 
confident of having done everything he could to reconcile equitably the 
serious requirements of the public treasury and of the national security 
neither of which can be regarded above the other without prejudice to both? 


The Royal decrees following the Ministerial report are to the 
following effect :— 


1, The chief command of Palermo and the divisions of Messina, Udine, 
and Forli are suppressed. Sicily will constitute a territorial division 
directly dependent upon the Ministry of War; the division of Forli is 
incorporated with the Bologna division, and that of Udine with Treviso. 
A new a is established with reference to the Royal decree of 
Dec, 23, 1866, which abolished the district military commands and insti- 
tuted those of provinces and fortresses. By this new circumscription the 
whole province of Pavia—that is to say, the districts of Pavia, Voghera, 
Bobbio, and Lomellina—come under the jurisdiction of the division of 
a _— | pore Fad ions a -<—s aa. and which will also 

le the ct of Poruitremoli. e f 
inctudea in te Brescia Bei nang trict of Treviglio will be 
. The fou ttalion in each of the eight; i - 
viionally supprese. ighty regiments of the line is pro 

3 e fourth company in each of the forty-five 
provisionally me 5 y battalions of bersaglieri is 

» The same measure is provisionally applied to four companies of each 
regiment of field artillery and two companies in the pantonier. regiment. 

5. Provisiona! sup; ion of four companies in both regiments of sappers, 
one se seventh and eighth companies in both regiments of the military 

In order to effect numerically the above reductions, the class of 1842 will 
be furloughed in the infantry, and perhaps also that of 1843 in the military 
train and administrative corps. The men of the suppressed companies will 
Lay ine pommageies = the — bo reo of — corps, 80 that the cadre will 

estroyed, and ma: reco! uted at an: adminis- 
fone d ak difficulty. ‘y y moment without 


siti es snag OF CLIMATE ON MIND. 

T hard, grey weather,” sings Kingsley, in one of the very best 
his slighter pieces, ‘‘ breeds hard Englishmen,” and the verse mupeunen — 
of the most popular of English superstitions. It is not a pleasant idea, 
nevertheless, that the worse the weather the more manly one ought to be. 
particularly as one isn’t, and we feel very much inclined to question whether 
it has any true or solid foundation. There is a confusion in it, we fancy, 
between the effects of bad weather and the effecta of that strife with dif. 
culties, when carried on for generations, which undoubtedl: strengthens the 
character of any race submitted to it. We English are all accustomed to 
say, with that love for avenging oneself on Nature which is eo permanent a 
characteristic of human beings, that the denizens of bad climates arealways 
stronger than the races which “bask” in or otherwise enjoy sunshine ; but 
it is not true. The great races of earth, the races which have done things 
which have theught, and fought, and taught with permanent effect, have 
lived in almost all climates except the very cold. Most of our ideas of 
theology come from a small knot of clans belonging to one race which lived 
in the hot valleys and on the vine-growing hill sides of the seaboard of Syria, 
where weather, at all events, is not hard. Grapes of Eschol dislike grey 
skies. Half our knowledge comes from the inhabitants of isiands and small 
peninsulas bathed in the eternal summer ef the Eastern Mediterranean, where 
the olive grew without cultivation, and sky-coloured eyes meant eyes of blue. 
The strongest race which ever lived, the true Roman cian, lived under 
@ sky for which Englishmen crave in vain, a sky which for ten months in 
the year is the very reverse of grey, which is indeed either blue, deep, per- 
fect blue, yielding enjoyment through its mere clearness, or blazing like 
moiten brass. We never could quite make out, indeed, in a proper theoretic 
way, what the Roman had to fight in the way of nature in such a climate 
and on such a soil as his; but, of course, he had something, or what, would 
Mr. Kingsley do? The most energetic of Asiatic races, the Arab, was pro- 
duced under a sky which knows not of grey, which is every colour but grey— 
a vicious sky, a malignant sky, scorching the souls out of men, but always, 
it gp Coen only lock up, pessessing in calmness its own blue beauty. The 
only climate on earth exactiy like that of England, or differing from it only. 
in being slightly more equal, that of Tasman’ the lowest race of 
savages who ever came in contact with civil! man and died of the meet- 
ing. On the other side of the Atlantic our race grows great in all climates 
produces under the hard weather Yankees » under a really 
beautiful climate the men 


match for Bengalees, and et more - 
less atmosphere. Indeed, we question if mere greyneas of ay eee 
produce fortitude, the ” Kingsley writes about, whether the 


of hard, weather, are richer than mankind, except the 

— of Skye, who also have done nothing. It is quite vexatious to hear 
argument 80 false as Kingsley’s pressed, just when everybody is 
suffering from the hard grey weather he is so Ten of We do not Batiove 


DEATH OF A FRENCH THEATRICAL CELEBRITY.—The death is an- 
nounced of a person who was at one time as celebrated for her dramatic 
talent as for her beauty—Malle. George. She was born at Amiens in 1783, 
and made her début at the age of eleven, She was remarked by Mdme, 
Raucourt, the great tragedian of the day, who also united all the attrac- 
tions of beauty to her taient as an actrees. Mdme. Raucourt died in 1815, 
soon after the second Restoration, and the refusal of the clergy of St, Roch 
to allow her remains to enter the church occasioned a revolt which was 
near putting in peril the throne of Louis XVIII. The mob, with whom the 
actress was very popular, broke in the doors of the church ; and though they 
could not force the clergy to perform a religious service, they yet 
gained their point in having the coffin laid before the altar. Owing to 
the protection of Mdme. Louis Bonaparte, afterwards Queen Hortense. 
Malle, George was admitted to the Comédie Francaise, where she 
began by playing to crowded houses the parts of Semiramis, Dido, 
and Clytemnestra, in 1802. Five years later she left Paris for Germany, 
where she performed with great applause, She then proceeded to Russia, 
and was en for five years at the Imperial Theatre of St, Petersburg. 
In 1812 she performed at Dresden before Napoleon and a parterre des Rois, 
In 1813 she returned to the ThéAtre Frangais, where Talma was then in all 
his glory, and by whose lessons she greatly profited. After making the tour 
of the provinces and performing in various towns in Germany, she accepted 
an engagement at the Odéon, in Paris, where she played Jeanne d’Arc, the 
Maréchale d’Ancre, &c, Her next appearance was at the Porte St. Martin, 
in “ Lucretia ia,” “Maria Tudor,” the “Tour de Nesle,’&c. She 
again visited Russia, and on her return took benefits at several of the 
Parisian theatres. She finally quitted the stage in 1840. She is said to have 
been one of the last actresses who adhered to the pure traditions of the art, 
Her delivery of French dramatic poetry is said by those who heard her te 
have been perfect. She at one time was in posseasion of an immense fortune ; 
but her name hes hardly been mentioned for years past, and she has died in 
poverty and almost completely forgotten. 
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AN ARAB CAFE. 

WHO is ever tired of reading about Cairo and that wonderful life 
in the Egyptian city which is always like a picture from an Oriental 
romance? Since the days when the “ Arabian Nighis” first en- 
chanted ue, we are always attracted by representations of that 
wonderful unchanging East; and even when we have Visited the 
place itself, and find that it really is changing, and that the gor- 
geously picturesque is too often but the introduction to the shabbil 
dreary, we love to linger on what still remains of the ancient dream 
of Eastera life, and keep to the mosques and the the coffee- 
houses and the fountains, the tombs and the narrow, uphill streets, 
where the faithful are to be found unaltered, 

There is such a place in the spot represented by our Engraving—an 
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INTERIOR OF AN ARAB CAFR AT CAIRO. 


Arab café in the village just outside Csiro, named after the tombs of 
the Caliphs, Near the bazaar of the Khan Khaleel is the mosque 
of Sultan Kalaoon, to which is attached the morastan, or madhouse, 
founded by that Prince in 1287, In the mosque is the handsome 
tombs of the founder ; but the tombs of the Egyptian Caliphs, which 
occupied the site of the bazaar of Khan Khaleel, are all destroyed except 
that of El Saleh Eizoob, who died in 1250, Near them are the tombs 
of Sultan Baybers, Naser Mohammed Baharite, Mameluke Princes, 
and various others, some of them very elegant. But one gets tired 
of the tombs, and takes to haunting that strange Arab café, where 
the brown-legged customers sip their black decoction and bubble 
their narghilés as the 


storyteller or to the droning tattle of the pretendedly blind man, 


loll upon the stone bench, listening to the ] 


whose turban conceals his eyes, inflamed and almost destroyed by 
ophthalmia, 

Cairo contains above a thousand Chah’wehs, or coffee-shops, and 
they differ but little from this rather rickety establishment, which 
consists of a small apartment, with a front towards the street formed 
of open arches, mostly of woodwork ; in front a mustudah, or raised 
seat of stone or brick, 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, and sometimes covered with 
matting, on which the smokers squat, An attendant Chahwegee 
dispenses the coffee and attends to the narghilés, or the smaller 
pipes used indifferently for tobacco or “hasheesh,” which is the 
resin of hemp, or the leaves of the hemp itself with the reain in them, 
which, though it may have a less deleterious effect than opium, haa, 
perhaps, helped in times past to provide inmates for the madhouses, 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

WE have already given such details of the progress of the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition building in Paris as would keep our readers posted uw) 
in the general advance of the works; and those works, as far as the build- 
ing i is concerned, are rapidly approaching completion. The whole 
of the main portions of the structure, whether in iron, stone, or wood, are 
nearly completed ; the last portion commenced—namely, the sides and roofs 
of the grand vestibule and main avenue, reaching from the —— 
entrance-door to the central garden, will be finished in a fewdays. The 


sides of the vestibule will form the facia of the French department on one 
side and of the English on the other, and here each of these commissions 
will present their most attractive face to the public, The sides of this vesti- 
bule and avenue are carried up to the level of the spring of the arched roof 
of the great outer gallery, or machine court ; and light is obtained in the 
same manner in both—namely, by a double row of clerestory windows, The 
roof of the former is, however, in effeet fiat, being composed of a series of 
very slight curves in a transverse direction. At each end of this avenue is 
a bold semicircular window, with three-way entrance beneath, the facia 
giving on the outer garden, or park, being in wrought iron, and that on the 


inner garden in masonry, to accord with the surrounding parts. At the 
principal entrance a bold marquise, or verandah, is being carried out beyond 
the line of that which surrounds the building; and each of the entrance- 
doors, in all sixteen in number, are being provided with similar protections 
against sun and rain. 

An extremely convenient arrangement is being perfected with respect 
to the comfort of visitors arriving by railway. The railway station stands 
very near the building, a road only separating them ; over this road will be 
thrown a light roof, and from the entrance-gate opposite the station is 


ing itself, so that visitors will entirely escape exposure to the weather. 
The park, however, is now the great attraction, for it has grown rapidl 
towards completion ; and, although it is laid out with the simplicity whi 
naturally belongs to its “industrial ” character, it is marvelleusly effective. 
From the Bridge of Jena to the pavilion of the military school the grand 
avenue divides the park into two equal parts, that half which borders the 
Quai d’Orsay and runs along the avenue Labourdonnaye is devoted to 
France, Belgium, and Holland, and extends the whole length of the avenue 
to the railing separating the park from the International Horticultural 


being formed a covered way to one of the side entrances of the bnild- | Garden. The other half of the park will be given up to the other nations 
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taking part in the Exhibition. On the frontiers of the French section will 
be seen the church cf which we gave a description in a former Number, as 
being devoted to the display of ecclesiastical ornament. This is now com- 
pleted by the finishing of the clock-towers, which, however, are much less 
effective than was intended, in consequence of their not having been car- 
ried up to their full height, and so exhibiting a doleful want of i 

The masses of rock in the midst of the lake, to which we also are 
es mee hee 8 ee oe 
was intended should fall from the top of the rocks, has been superseded by 
pl. ne hthouse. On the other side of the sheet of water is the photo- 
graphic of M, Petit. It is this view which is represented in our 


THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, PARIS: VIEW OF THE CHAPEL, LIGHTHOUSE, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


Engraving ; and, by following a road which at this point leads towards the 
Seine, the visitor reaches the magnificent iron bridge which crosses the 
thoroughfare of the Quai bye a By this means the Champ de Mars is 
connected with the nautical exhibition on the right bank of the river near 


advantageous positions for an English tavern, especially as yachting, 

, and aquatic sports are on as the most efficient means of 
giving life to the Seine during the summer; the head-quarters and landing- 
pier of the aquatic exhibition would, besides, be close to one of these 
establishments. 

But the most important and curious piece in the grounds is the 
formation of the aquariums, For one of these an immense cave has been 
formed by wile hidden by @ talus; in the cave are numerous large pillars 
in rough masonry, to be covered eventually with imitation stalactite, or 
ite work ; on these walls and pillars lies a roof formed of 


rather 
iron joists about a yard apart, and the intervals between the joists 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1867, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

UNTIL Parliament meets we must not expect political news 
of very remarkable interest. There is some talk of an 
attempt being made to overawe the House of Commons by 
means of a monster meeting of Reformers in the immediate 
vicinity of the sacred building. Such Reformers should, in 
the first place, reform their own ideas in reference to what is 
decent, preper, and, above all, legal, It is hoped, and, we 
think, may be expected, that this latest Reform project will 
not be carried out, 

We are glad that the Bethnal-green poor-law guardians 
have justified the hope which we ventured to express of 
them last week. They are not so bad as their medical 
officer, Mr. Massingham, whose defence of his conduct in the 
case of the poor woman Anne Ferry is most lame and un- 
satisfactory, and who has been suspended by the guardians 
pending the decision of the Poor-Law Board, This is so far 
well, and the guardians are entitled to commendation ; 
but it is sad to find that ground for the only legitimate 
excuse Mr, Massingham could advance was furnished by the 
blundering of the relieving officer, who neglected to mark 
the order for the doctor’s attendance as “urgent,” which, 
according to rule in ali cases of confinement, he was bound to 
have done. Another instance this, we fear, of the evil 
effect of superiors setting an example of laxity in 
the performance of duty before their subordinates, and 
upon which we have lately had occasion more than once to 
comment, Apart from the fact that it is directly at 
variance with the statements of the friends of the deceased, 
Mr. Massingham’s defence bears strong internal marks 
of ex post facto manufacture ; but, admitting it to be true, 
he is condemned out of his own mouth, for he confesses 
that he neglected to make himself master of the particulars 
of the case, which he confounded with another. It is this 
careless, perfunctory way of discharging their duties by poor- 
law officials which endues the really necessitous and respect- 
able poor with the spirit of Mr, Dickens's Betty Higden, and 
makes them prefer death on the streets to making application 
for relief at “the house; while the funds provided by the 
ratepayers are eaten up by such idie, lazy, loafing vagabonds 
as those who appeared before the magistrate at Marlborough- 
street Police Court the other day. Ah! “my lords and 
gentlemen and honourable boards,” this is an unhealthy state 
of things, and one well worthy your best efforts to remedy, 

In the way of foreign news, we hear that Poland has once 
more been destroyed. An Imperial edict has been published, 
by which the national administration in the Polish kingdom 
is formally abolished, The complete incorporation of that 
kingdom with Russia is at the same time decreed ; and the 
Russian papers seem to be of opinion that the “ Polish 
question,’ which has given so much work to diplomatists 
during the last fifty years, is now finally settled. All, 
however, that is now being done by Alexander II, had 
Leen done by Nicholas I,, and without anything like the effect 
anticipated. A country cannot be killed by asimple decree 
ordering it to die ; and, though the name of Poland may no 
longer be used in Russian official documents, the territory 
inhabited by the Poles will continue to be Polish, It was re- 
marked some two or three years ago, when the insurrection 
which terminated so fatally was on the point of breaking out, 
that, though nearly a century had elapsed since the first 
dismemberment, Poland was more united in feeling and 
more truly national than she had ever been before, 
Polish nationality has resisted divisions and subdivisions of 
territory among foreign invaders ; it has resisted massacres, 
confiscations, and cruel measures of all kinds, Indeed, the 
principal effect of this persecution has been to fortify the 
national spirit, A moral revival has been brought about by 
the destruction of the country in a political sense; and 
though it would be very difficult indeed to point out how 
Poland can ever again become an independent State, yet 
to conclude that it has received its death-blow because 
the official journal of the empire has published a ukase com- 
manding it to adopt the Russian language would be more 
than premature. If the Germans, with their superior civilisa- 
tion, have been unable to Germanise those portions of Poland 
which have fallen to their lot, we may be quite sure that the 
“ Muscovites” will not succeed in turning Warsaw into a 
Russian city. This reflection will not, perhaps, be very con- 
soling to the Poles; but it is a fact that, as long as they 
retain a separate civilisation, it will be vain to direct them to 
adopt this or that tongue, They will continue to speak the 
language of their ancient national literature. 

According to that detestable paper Le Nord, the English 

Government has addressed a formal protest to Russia on the 
occasion of this flagraat breach of the Treaty of 1815, This 


(always according to Le Nord) would be in contravention of 
those principles of “non-intervention” which our enemies 
everywhere would like us to hold, But Earl Russell has ex- 
plained over and over again—in speeches delivered in the 
House of Lords and in the excellent preface to the last edition 
of his work on the English Constitution—that the so-called 
doctrine of “non-intervention” means very litle indeed, It 
signifies that we disapprove of interference on the part of 
a foreign Power between a Sovereign and his subjects. 
Canning, who first sounded the praises of “ non- 
intervention,” never could have dreamed that the term 
would be used as negativing the right of one Power 
to interfere, under no matter what circumstances, in a quarrel 
between two other Powers. In the case of Poland we have 
the right to call upon Russia to fulfil certain stipulations con- 
tained in a treaty of the highest importance. We are not 
bound to do so; but about our right there can be no question. 
Here it matters not that the quarrel is one between a Sovereign 
and his subjects ; for certain rights were expressly guaranteed 
to those subjects by a treaty to which England was 4 party. 
A simple protest can do no harm ; and it concerns our interest 
as well as our honour not to allow an agreement bearing our 
signature to be violated without at least saying that we object 
to the proceeding. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY will open Parliament in person, and with the same pomp 
as last year, 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has signified his intention 
of ens at the annual meeting of the Royal National Life-boat Institu- 
tion, to be held next month. 

EARL AND COUNTESS RUSSELL and Lady Georgiana Russell are among 
the arrivals of the English nobility at Cannes, The noble Kari and Countess 
intend to make a short stay in Paris on their way home for the meeting of 
Parliament. 

THE DUKE AND DvucHESS OF ARGYLL and family are expected to 
return home from their tour in Italy the week preceding the opening of 
Parliament. 

MR. GLADSTONE is expected to be in Paris on Jan. 23, on his return from 
Florence, 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK has resigned his office on account of 
advancing years. 

RAJAH SIR JAMES BROOKE, who was recently attacked by paralysis, is 
much better. Sir James is considered, indeed, to be regaining health, 

Tue VERY REV. MICHAEL KIERAN is about to be consecrated Roman 
Catholic Archbishop and Primate in Ireland, in succession to Dr. Dixon, 
lately deceased. 

SIR CHARLES MURRAY, the British Minister at Copenhagen, has received 
from the Danish Government four letters written by Lord Bacon to King 
Christian IV. in 1620-1, and has transmitted them to Lord Stanley. 

THs DOKE OF SUTHERLAND has caused notice to be given to his 
tenantry on the Trentham estate, in North Staffordshire, that such of them 
as suffered loss by the cattle plague before the compensation clauses of the 
Cattie Plague Act came into operation will have the half of such losses 
made good at the expense of his Grace. 

THE DAMAGE TO THE PLYMOUTH BREAKWATER by the recent gales 
is estimated at £40,000, 

THE LIVERPOOL TOWN COUNCIL have just voted £3000 for the erection 
of a Reformatory. 

MR. ANDREW HALLIDAY is writing a comedy for the Strand Theatre. 

THE ENTIRE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY IN IRELAND at present is 24,700, 
officers and men. 

A HEAVIER FALL OF SNOW than has been known for thirteen years has 
occurred in the north of Scotland. The railways were blocked, and the 
mails detained for several days. The various lines are now once more open. 

A MARRIAGE IS ARRANGED BETWEEN COLONEL THE HON. FREDBRICK 
AUGUSTUS THESIGER, of the 95th Regiment, eldest son of the Lord 
Chancellor,and Miss Heath, daughter of Major-General J. C. Heath, com- 
manding the Scinde division, Bombay. 

THE EARL OF DERBY will give a Parliamen banquet on Monday, 
Feb. 4; and on the same day the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have a 
dinner-party at his house at Grosvenor-gate, at which most of the prin- 
cipal gemma of the Government in the House of Commons will be 
presen’ 

Mrs, VysE, who murdered two of her children some years ago and was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, has just received her Majesty’s free 
pardon, and has returned to her family in o state of perfect health, 

ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RAILWAY COMPANIES has recently paid as 
high an interest as 14 per cent per annum for a temporary loan to enable it 
to meet debentures falling due, 

SEVERAL SHOCKS OF AN EARTHQUAKE, which lasted some seconds, 
were felt at Spa, in Belgium, towards noon on the 2nd inst.—the day of the 
great earthquake in Algeria. 

A DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES has 
been published declaring trials by military commission where martial law 
is not in force to be illegal. 

MR. RAVENSHAW, Commissioner of Orissa, has sent home a on the 
famine, which, it is said, admite the deaths of 600,000 before July last, and 
states that in many places three fourths of the population have perished. 

MR. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD was on Monday presented with his portrait 
by some of his admirere st Horsham. He took advantage of the opportunity 
to allude to his political services to the borough, and to ask that when 
returned from the governorship of Bombay he might be again returned as 
member for the borough. 

RIFLES CONVERTED TO BREECH-LOADERS ON THE SNIDER SYSTEM are 
about to be issued to the troops at Aldershott. Instructions have been issued 
to the infantry regiments in camp to send requisitions to the Military Store 
Department for the number of rifles they require. 

MARGARET HARRISON, the wife of a labouring man residing at Aintree, 
was, on the 6th inst., confined of three children (two boys and a girl), Her 
hod Queen has caused the Royal bounty to be forwarded to the Rev. 
W. H. arrison’s behalf. 


ernon on Mrs. H ‘a 

THe HACKNEY COACH PROPRIETORS OF NEWCASTLE resoived at a 
meeting held on Thursday week to withdraw their cabs from plying for 
hire, resolution has been adopted in consequence of a new law just 
passed by the Town Council enforcing reduction of the fares. 

THE Lancet has entered upon an investigation of the causes which have 
brought about the t sani’ condition of the 
mercantile marine. already pu ed on this subj 
our contemporary discusses infl and drink on the heal! 
the sailors, and other topics will be dealt with subsequently. 

at the pal American 
it being ae the cost of 
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CARGOES OF WHEAT are now arri 


Atlantic seaports from California, the freig 
transport of wheat railroad from Chicago; so that California wheat 


successfully com: i New York and Philadelphia with that grown in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

MESSRS. GRIXDLAY AND Co. publish the following telegram, for which 
they had to pay £5 1s., a8 a further specimen of Indian remy» = Ag 
* (By British and Irish ic Telegraph.) From Grindlay, “1 
Jan. 3, 5.5 p.m, ‘Decor lucko appointy to finlo come out this season 
ible.” 

A STRIKE AMONG THE COLLIERS in Ashton-under-Lyne and the n % 
bouring districts commenced on Saturday. Nearly 2500 miners, ig 
to the union, have ceased work, their demand for an advance of twopence 
in the shilling having been refused by the employers, 

NICE JUST NOW REPRESENTS an epitome of the “great globe itself.” 
On the first inst. its foreign population consisted of 123 ans, 200 
Americans, 486 Engli-h, 3 Brazilians, 16 Belgians, 7 Danes, 11 Spaniards, 
415 French, 2 Greeks, 8 Dutch, 1 Hungarian, 42 Italians,7 Moldo-Wai- 
— 8 Turks, 11 Poles, 130 Russians, 5 Swedes, 21 Swiss—altogether, 

A SCHEME has been started at Darlington, which a) to have the 
sanction of the iron-workers of the district, and is Pes ae 4 under their 
management, to erect rolling-mills on the co-operative pon ern hy 

EiGHTY-1wo SOUTH LONDON TRADESMEN were fined for having in their 
possession unjust weights, scales, or measures, at Newington Sessions last 
week. The list com ten licensed victuallers and beer retailers, 
eleven bakers, eighteen chandlers, thirteen butchers, ten greengrocers and 
coaldealers, fourteen grocers and cheesemongers, two oilmen, one confec- 
tioner, one fishmonger, one eating: house keeper, and one cornchandler. The 
fines inflicted amounted in the total to £157 15s, 
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3 umour' 
A MARRIAGE, it is r the house of Hohenzollern. 


i i he Die 

HER Masesty’s Suip DALHOUSIE has truck on the wreck of t! 

Vernon, at "All Baug. She is much damag«d, and was full of water when 

ee d patentee of oil-colour picture 
Mr. GEORGE BAXTeR, the inventor and pa . 

printing, died the other day. The d gentleman was sixty-two aor 

of age. Some time ago he met with an accident, which proved the remot 

cause of the attack of apoplexy from which he died. 

reported in the diocese, is about 

and that the Hon. Arch- 
, is likely to have the 


THE Lavy ~ Baad —_ it . pepe _ 
to his bishopric on account of his ’ 
yrlaeny Ment @ brother of the Earl of Malmesb 
ei that the Address in reply to the 

A CONSERVATIVE CONTEMPORARY says that the 
Speech from the Throne, at the opening of Parliament, is to be moved by 

iscount Holmesdale and seconded by Mr. Graves, one of the members for 


Liverpool, 

GREAT BRITAIN has 1,771,493 volumes in its public and large private 
libraries, or six to every 100 persons in its population ; Italy has 4,149,281, 
or 19} to every 1060 3; France has 4,389,000, or 11°7 to each 100 per- 
sons; Austria, 2,408,000, or 69 per cent ; Prussia, 2,040,450, or 11 per cent; 
Russia, 582,090, or 1 1-3 per cent; Bavaria, 1,268,500, or 264 per cent ; and 
Belgium, 509,100, or 10§ per cent. 

THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL had been excavated on the 3ist of December 
last to the extent of 6374 metres, being 2434 on the Modane or French side, 
and 3940 om the side of Bardonnéche. Of these 6374 metres, 1025 were 
excavated in 1866. The whole length of the tunnel is estimated at 12,220 
metres, 80 that more than half has been done, and 5845 remain. 

AN INFLUENTIAL DEPUTATION waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at his official residence in Downing-street, on Tuesday, for the 

of urging the necessity of something being done towards reducing, 
Pinot abolishing, the malt duty. The usual arguments were most effectively 
urged; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer promised the deputation that 
the subject should have his most earnest attention. 

In NEW ZEALAND, as fastas new cereals and root crops are planted, the 
worms and insects that blight and destroy them are found alive and at 
work, although such worms and insects were never seen in the colony 
before. The eggs and grubs of these destructive creatures are introduced 
into the colony with the seed. The New Zealand colonists are now paying 
20s. a head for every British insectivorous bird that is landed alive in the 
colony. 

HER MAsEsTy having been pleased te forward to the Bishop of London 
the sum of £200, to be distributed during this inclement season among some 
of the different refuges for the homeless poor in London, his Lordship has 
thus apportioned her Majesty's gift :—Refuge for Homeless Children, 19, 
Broad-street, Bloomsbury, £50; Field-lane Institution, £50; Refuge Fund 
of the Reformatory and Refuge Union, 24, New-street, £50; Newport- 
market Night Refuge, Soho, £50. 

THE PaRIs Pays tells its readers, among other things, that an English 
clergyman receives for interments dues proportionate to the succession, and 
that the poorest living in England is worth £400 per annum ; that the 
revenue from tithes is estimated at £2,000,000 ; that an English citizen who 
wishes to establish a newspaper must deposit a sum of money as a guarantee 
for the advertisement duty; that the stamp duty gives a revenue of 
£3,600,000 to the State, and the tax on paper about £800,000, 


order offices, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


As soon as the news that Horsham had rejected Mr. Seymour 
tzgerald reached the clubs, it was said by all the club world, “ Oh! 
it is not of much consequence. The Conservative any cannot do 
without him, and the first vacant seat which the Earl of Derby can 
command will be ted to Mr, Fitz; id.” Indeed, unless I am 
misinformed, the Earl of ge how ge wrote to the late member for 
Horsham to this effect ; but ugh the Earl of Derby's intentions 
, his power was amall, The truth is t the Con- 

ive party, gud a party, has very few seats at its command, The 


Whig lee not many, but the Conservative has scarcely any. 
And go it pes that, though the decisions by Parliamentary 
Committees m: many vacancies, no seat could be found for 
oly ; and when the Derby Government had to be 


Fi 


services of one of the ableat of Disrael’s aide-de- 
camps in the House of Commons could not be made available. 
This, I have no doubt, was a great mortification to the Conservative 
leader, ly knowing, as he did, that Sir Hugh Cairns, an 
equally valuable debater, must of necessity be removed to the 
judicial Bench. But, if Mr. Fitzgerald’s absence from Parliament 
‘was vexatious to the Conservative leader, it was more so to Mr. 
Fitzgerald himself. He is an ambitious man, For seven long years 
he had been steadily working for the highest prize which an English 
county gentleman can hope to obtain—viz., a seat in the Cabinet ; 
and, unluckily, when the harvest was ripe and ready to be reaped, he 
was out of the way. His mortification must have been poignant ; 
and all the more so when he recollected how small was the majority 
which deprived him of the prize—only 5. If but three 
Horshamites who voted against him had voted for him, he 
would have still been member for Horsham, and, almost to a 
certainty, a Cabinet Minister. But it could not be helped. 
Three men’s voices had as effectually stopped his career as a 
hundred could have done. But is he, then, to have no reward for his 
services? Is he, after so long battling gallantly with the storm, to 
be left stranded high and dry—without help? Certainly not. 
Everybody said that this must not be. ‘Our fellows must do 
something for Fitzgerald,” was a remark which one was constantly 
hearing. But the question was, what that something should be? 
And I have no doubt that this question perplexed the Earl of Derb 
not a little. He couldnot make Mr. Fitzgerald a judge, for thoug! 
he is a barrister he is not of sufficient eminence at the bar to justify 
the Premier in raising him to the bench ; and as to a commissioner- 
ship, with a salary of some £1000 or £1200 a year, he would hardly 
be induced to accept sueh a trifle. These trifles are flung to junior 
whips and such like underlings, Mr. Fi ld would deem himself 
insulted by the offer of eyeing £0 . But time flowed on, 
and nothing came, nor were there any signs of any really good 
thing on the road. At last, however, Fortune, by a jerk of her 
wheel, placed a “— prize in the hands of the Premier. 
Sir Bartle F Governor of Bombay, resigned, and at 
once the offer of the place was made to Mr. Fitz; id, One 
wonders how he felt when he opened the letter containing the offer. 
It is said of a certain Bishop that when he got a letter Lord 
Palmerston offering him an archbishopric he jum about the 
room in so frantic a manner that his poor wife thought that he was 
demented, and was about to send post haste for doctor. Mr. 
Titegerald , though albeit he has Irish blood in his veins, is not so 
excitable as this English —. Still, he must have felt a 
fda og as he read the letter, for it is a nobie position, 
governorship of a with a salary of £7000 a year, 
and, if I mistake not, household expenses paid. Mr, 
Fitzgerald, so far from being over excited, rather Resitated at 
first ; but this was only a little decent prudery, which may be likened 
to the said Archbishop’s—nolo Episcopari, body knew that he 
would close with the offer. Some cynical rei may ask whether 
Mr. Fitzgerald has shown a are aptitude for ing an 
Indian presidency. Well, perhaps not. But what has that todo 
with it? Here is a man wants and deserves a place, and here is a 
= forhim, That is the logic of party when these high positions 
ve to be filled. For lower a men have to compete, but not 
for the great prizes ; that would never do, Know this, Mr, Cynic, that 
all men of a certain rank, and with sufficient influence, are considered 
to be born—not made—for piace. It isonly the profanum vulgus who 
have ———— that are deemed to be not born, but to be made. 
True, . Bright, in a noble speech which he delivered in the 
House of Commons in 1858, said on this subject of the appointment 
of Indian Governors—‘ These appointments should not be rewards 
for old men — because such men have done good service in 
their prime, nor should they be rewards for mere party services, but 
they should be appointments given under a feeling that interests of 
the very higheat moment connected with the country depend on 
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those offices in India being properly filled up.” And speaking of 
another Indian office he said :—“If any Prime Minister appoint an 
inefficient man, he will be a traitor to the Throne of England.” But 
then, know, Mr, Bright is an extreme man. Mr, Fitzgerald is 
to go by the usual route to Suez, but there a special steamer is to 
meet him, and run him down the coast to Zanzibar, that he may 
make some inquiries about those poor, ill-fated Abyssinian prisoners, 
and thence he will go oni across to Bombay. _ 

Last week I commented upon a piece of news given us by the 
Army and Navy Gazette that the Chief Constructor of the Navy's 
salary is to be raised. I was weatherbound when I wrote the com- 
ment, and could not get off to make inquiries, as my manner is 
when important rumours reach me, and therefore I took for granted 
that the news was true, I have, however, now reason to believe that 
it is not. Mr, Reed is working harmoniously with the Board, and 
that something will be done to reward him for his services I have no 
doubt ; but at present I think that the Board has not pa tong re- 
solved that the salary shall be raised. Many years ago, when I was 
at Portsmouth, I took the opportunity led me to inspect the 
Crimean gun-boats laid up at Haslar, and subseq 


ently described 
them in your Paper. They were even then fast going to decay, and 
I suppose by this time must be quite rotten an eas ; but their 
engines are as good as ever, and these are now to be utilised in driv- 
ing a fleet of iron gun-boats which, acting on the advice of the Chief 
Constructor, the Admiralty has ordered to be built. 

The event of the week—generally a very dull week in the 
political world—is the meeting of the Brighton electors and their 
members. Both Mr. White and Professor Fawcett were present, 
and both delivered admirable speeches. Mr. White's speech 
was simply one of the most vigorous, racy, argumentative, and 
generally effective extra-Parliamentary bits of oratory that we have 
had during the vacation, That, though, is perhaps not sayin 
much ; for, except the speeches of Mr. Bright and the one delive 
at Dublin by The O’Donoghue, and perhaps two or three more, the 


vacational 5; es. of members have been unusually wordy and 
weak, Nor is this surprising; for, in truth, most of our gece 
by the events of last ion, have been turned all adrift, without 


compass in the binnacle, with a sky above them all dark and star- 
less, and no lights on board the flagship to guide them. The 
Conservatives cannot advocate Reform, because they may probably 
b2 called upon to vote against all Reform. They dare not denounce 
Reform, because they may be obliged to swallow all they say and 
support a Reform bill. Neither are the Whigs in much better 
plight, They, too, are all abroad, They know what they did 
support last Session; but the future is utterly dark ; and as to the 
Adullamites— 

Nor Whigs nor Tories they, nor this nor that, 

Nor birds nor beasts ; but just a kind of bat— 

A twilight animal, true to neither cause, 

With Tory wings, but Whiggish teeth and clawe— 


they, too, are in much the same dilemma, It is curious, by-the- 
way, to note how the Whigs and Adullamites have in their uncer- 
tainty all agreed upon one phrase—viz, “If the Conkervative 
Government bring forward a satisfactory reform bill, I shall feel 
myself bound to give it my support;” which is about as safe a 
thing to say as, ‘If the Pope gives up popery, I shall certainly side 
with the Pope.’ Mr. White is no trimmer. He always knows his 
rinciples, and knowing, is able to maintain, Well, of all poli- 
icians, I do like a man of this sort, But let not your readers 
imagine that Mr. White's speech is a mere denunciation of - 
ciples which he dislikes. It is far better than this—it is of 
facts, strong in argument. A speech which I should like to say 
more about, but space fails; and I can only say this of it, it is a 
speech to be read, pondered, and studied; and that is more than I 
would say of 999 out of every 1000 speeches which have been 
delivered since speech-making was invented. 

From a provincial contemporary I quote the following curious list 
of prizes lately distributed to the crack shots of the 19th Durham 
Volunteers :—One china tea-service, one silver Albert chain, one 
Britannia-metal teapot, one copper teakettle, one dozen cartes-de- 
visite, a scarf, a 2-foot rule, and a plumcake ! 

My old loeal literary acquaintance, with the alliterative title, the 
Hornsey Hornet, to which I called attention nearly twelve months 
ago, is still, I am glad to find, to the fore, and seemingly as vigilant 
as ever in spying out and denouncing parish abuses. The local 
Bumbles are made to feel the Hornet's sting pretty smartly, and I 
should think heartily wish the troublesome insect banished “ besouth 
Magellan.” I have before me the first number of the Hornet’s second 
volume ; and, if the picture of Hornsey therein drawn be accurate, 
that parish must be anything but a paradise to live in; the editor 
of the Hornet has plenty of work before him in advocating reforms. 
The general lite excellence of this ted local journal is well 
sustained, though faults might be picked here and . For in- 
stance, the article entitled In Durance Vile”—the appropriateness 
of which title, by-the- by, is not quite ap) t—~ contains some rather 
slipslop sentences and awkward tautologies, which might easily 
have been avoided. A little more care, Mr. Hornet ; verbum sap, 

I dropped in at the Architectural Society’s Gallery in Conduit- 
street the other day to see Mr. W. Cave Thomas's new altarpiece for 
Christ Church, Marylebone. In shape it is the segment of a circle, 
the arc being long and low; so that I imagine it is intended for a 
top compartment—over the Commandments, Creed, and Lord's 
Prayer, possibly, The subject Mr. Thomas has chosen is the mission 
to earth by the ascended Saviour of various blessings, typified by 
angels. I cannot say that I can quite distinguish what they are 
intended to represent in every case ; and that not so much on account 
of the abstruseness, as because of the somewhat commonplace nature 
of the allegory. For instance, an angel with a sword may be Justice, 
of Mercy, or th. However, the composition is clever and the 
drawing sound ; and, despite a too great similarity in the faces, I 
think the picture will {ook well when in its place, As at present placed, 
its effect can hardly be realised. The principal figure is dignified an 
eo See well composed, but I question the propriety of the 


The Society of British Artists has issued a notice, which I am 
glad to see, for it betokena increas aor the mi ement, 
which is moat desirable now that the British Institution is about to 
close. The Suffolk-street Society is going to give two rooms for 
the exhibition of water-colour drawings, the specialty of our 
English school, and one for which such an opportunity is needed, 
since the water-colour galleries, even in cases where they are sup- 
posed to be open to all, are very exclusive. The British Artiste now 
number some of the most distinguished among our youn — 
and the fillip which has been given to the council in the matter 
allude to is donbtless due to the young blood. 

_ A new process of photography is, i believe, on the eve of produc- 
tion by the “‘ Wothlytype” Company in Regent-street. The specimen 
I saw was remarkably good, the effect being to give a roundness and 
solidity not usual in sun pictures, The process has the advantage 
. = absolutely permanent ; but we shall! probably hear more of 
it s y: 

I have just seen a series of four beautiful portraits of members of 
the Royal family, lately photographed from life, at Balmoral, by 
Messrs. W. and D, Downey, and published by Messrs. A. Marion, 
Son, and Co., of London. This series includes her Majesty the 
Queen, the Princess of Wales, Princess Louisa, and Princess Beatrice, 
The execution of these ts is in all res; excellent ; and her 
Majesty's loyal subjects need not be without portraits of the 
members of the Royal family mentioned when such large and 


handsome ones as these can be procured for the paltry cost of five 
shillings each, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

The British Quarterly is admirable in its longer articles, as it 
always is, but is still more admirable in its shorter notices of books. 
These are among the most careful, kind, and discriminating that 
Iknow. The article upon “Shake in Domestic Life” is not 
satisfactory—in tone, I mean, Mr, Gerald Massey’s Sonnet Theory 
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may be right or wrong; but one thing is certain—to approach any 
question whatever with a foregone conclusion in the wee is not the 
way to arrive at the truth. And even a foregone wish, 80 to speak, 
is a bad thing too. In plain fact, the presumption from Shakspeare’s 
plays and the other poems, not sonnets, is of the same kind as the 
presumption from the’s “Faust ”"—viz, that the author was a 
complete man of the world, acquainted, by having shared in them, 
with most forms of human wrong: doing, and not by any means the 
pocorn that eome people insist upon making ‘ out to be. 
ere is plenty of good, thoughtful, informing, and, in the high 
sense, “ meeeers ” reading in the remainder of this number of 
Review. Ritualism, China, Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth, the late 
Archbishop Whatel , George Eliot, Bishop Cotton, Reform, 
America since the War—these are interesting topics, well handled. 
The author of the article on George Eliot answers indirectly some of 
the criticisms on that great writer in the North British; but he 
does not satisfy me in some particulars. For example, 
he has not even touched the heart of the question 
of George Eliot's humour—it has vistas of which it is 
safe to say he has not caught even a  ponagl for if he had, he 
would assuredly have shown it, Again, I dare to affirm that he is 
utterly wrong in saying that the old aunt scenes in the “ Mill on the 
Floss” are overdrawn and monotonous. To me they have given 
hours and hours of rapture, positive rapture, I know—for good 
reasons I know—the pictures are true ones, And to aay that they 
are in the least dull or tiring, is to disclose by a touch that the sub- 
ject of George Eliot’s humour has not been seen into by the writer. 
Tt has not, and I am sorry for him; for, with all his real and fine dis- 
cernment, he has missed a choice treat ; and nothing can helphim. It 
is a case of colour-blindness, and there is an end. But the bulk of 
the criticism of this reviewer er my opinion, excellent. I think, 
however, George Eliot’s morality in making Adam Bede forgive 
Arthur Donnithorne is far higher than his, Arthur was a scape- 
grace, not a villain; one of those men who do not “look before and 
after.” It is very odd, too, that no critic seems to do that farewell 
letter of his to Hetty full justice, The man was “cruel, 
to be kind,” and er told the girl where she would jind 
him in case of meed, By-the-by, too, if we are not 
expected (as this critic says) to care more for Hetty 
than if she were a china image broken by a fall, why should 
Arthur be utterly sacrificed? A miserable, broken life he had, and 
what his heart and soul wanted when he came back was the blessed 
dew of pei from the man whom he had most deeply wronged. 
It must be remembered that the marriage with Dinah hed buried 
much—it must have been so—and I think Adam would 
have been wrong before God and men too, if he had not 
considered the soul of this broken brother and made him 
feel pardoned, I entirely too, with what this 
ae Pcane- a, — Adam from firet to 
greatly admire that part of the book, and am pared 
to defend it in detail. As tothe charge of “ pan this 
critic seems dispozed to go right, and reject it if he is left to himself ; 
but he talks of people w! instinctive feelings on the subject are 
the other way, and are charged with almost the force of authority to 
his mind! As if there could possibly be any universal rule upon 
such @ subject! For my I never thought of the thing till the 
North British put it into my head. And f undertuke to say that 
anyone whose instinctive judgment confirms the North ‘British 
belongs to one of three classes of people :—1. Men of the world, in the 
badsense, 2, Persons of considerable conscious animalism, however 
8, Persons of sickly, or languid, thin natures deficient 
in p of the facts of life; rather fond of having rotten apples in 
their drawers, as Schiller was (a metaphor which Thave not space te 
a There is one other matter which this very kind 
and critic has not got to the bottom of—namely, George Eliot's 
use of Christian and quasi-Christian topics and phraseology in her 
novels, In the meanwhile, I respect and admire Fis teticence. 

Once a Week for January contains a beautiful illustration by the 
late Paul Gray, so nice that I beg to call particular attention to it. 
The writer of the very vulgar article “Amusement on the Cheap,” 
should have omitted all reference to the Aouse of the proprietor of 
the Cabinet Theatre, 

Ihave, again, not space to call the attention of men of letters 
to one or two interesting new topics raised by the Duke of Argyll 
in the “ Reign of Law.” But the topics are of such deep import- 
ance that I shall probably revert to them at another opportunity. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Mr. Burnand’s burlesque, “ Guy Fawkes,” at the STRAND 
THEATRE, is just about as good, and as bad, as his “ Black-Eye’d 
Susan” at the cape A Asa literary achievement, it does not stand 
high in the scale of Mr. Burnand’s successes ; as a dramatic venture, 
it will probably prove as valuable to the management as any that he 
has written, and this notwithstanding the fact that it is very badly 
played by two or three of the leading members of the company. The 
piece is full of bustle and broad absurdity, and the songs are 
chosen ; but I am bound to say that it is altogether much more like 
a tomime “cpening” than a burlesque. Miss Swanborough 
w through the part of Lord Mounteagle, missing most of her 
“points” and appearing to look upon the part as quite beneath her 
notice. Mr, James plays Guy Fawkes with great spirit, but he should 
cure himself a a yall : Lag | which he — of 

ing” to t . Such interpolations as ¢ make no 
Meoning error!” and “‘S’ help me taters !” serve, no doubt, to raise 
a laugh among the gods ; but Mr, James only hears those who 
do law ae = t nn d — those roy don't yah have 
to say about it, e pi at upon stage ; scenery, 
by Mr. Fenton, is geod: aot Mr, Thorne, Mr. F. Robson, and Miss 
Jonstone, may be mentioned as having contributed largely to the 
success.of the piece. Mr. H. J, Turner may not. 

Mr. Byron’s “ Pandora’s Box,” at the Princzk of WALES'S, is 
admirably written ; but Iam afraid that he has devoted too much 
attention to neatness of epigram to please a modern buriesqueaudience. 
Some of the speechesin “‘ Pandora,” asin “Der Freischiits,” are written 
in a masterly style, but they fall dead upon the ears of an audience 
that looks upon # pun or play upon words in every other line as an 
absolute right. . Cl plays Juno (he is almost the only man 
upon the stage who can Day! & woman's part without making it 
repulsive), and embodies affectation of an elderly flirt in a really 
artistic manner. Miss Foote’s Minerva, Miss Maitiand’s Venus, and 
Miss Hodson’s Prometheus, are all as as could be desired, Mr. 
er Prometheus's -minded brother, Epimetheus, 
with his us quaintness. The burlesque is beautifully p upon 
the stage, and plays ” only about an hour. 

I can’t say that I see much to admire in Mr. Fechter’s unacknow- 
ledged adaptation of “Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life” at the 
LyYocEuM. piece is m too conventionally melodramatic for 
modern taste; and of the three principal male characters (for two of 
whom, I su the sympathy of the audience is expected), two 
are utter and the third a contemptible snob. It is written 
in the style popular at the Victoria fifteen years ago, and ia deficient 
in telling di ~ ag and in intelligible construction, On the other 
hand, it abounds in “situations,” and winds up with a very good 
house on fire, Mr, Fechter bounces through the three first acts in 
his usual dashing style, Every entry and exit that he makes is 
accompanied by 4 Janfor from the orchestra; but, to 4 
thinking, his performance of an old man in the last two whic 
are supposed to take place twenty years after the third act, 
is infinitely more satisf as a work of art, Mr, Emery 


played an uncompromising scoundrel better than perhaps any one 
else on the stage could play it ; but the is roughly written, and 
is teo thoroughly conventional for even Mr. Emery to make anything 


very striking out of it. Mr. Cowper played a mean-spirited lover, 
who is cutout by Maurice (Mr, Fechter), and who follows Maurice 
about in order to discover and report to Maurice’s intended bride 
anything that may turn up to his disadvantage. The part was so 
bad that Mr. Cowper could make nothing of it. Mdlie. Carlotta 
Leclercq played Pauline, the heroine, with taste; and I must not 
forget to mention Mr. Moreland and Mr. D. Evans, who played, 
respectively, an old steward and a German innkeeper, with much 
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credit to themselves. The piece is handsomely mounted, but not so 
elaborately as to justify the long “waits” between the acté- The 
scene of the fire is capitally managed. - 

In pursuance of my habit of paying an occasional visit to thé 
East-End theatres, I stumbled into the RoyaL GRECIAN (better 
known as the Eagle, City-road) the other evening, and there wit- 
nessed a very creditable performance indeed, all things considered, 
The pantomime, of couree, is the great feature in the progratnme at 
this season. The piece, which is the joint production of Mr. George 
Conquest and Mr, ii. Spry, and in the opening contains some very 
« ble hits” at the events and follies of the day, is entitled “ The 
Devil on Two Sticks; or, Harlequin, the Golden the Bird, the 
Golden Fish, or the Princess and Fairy Fancee ”’—a title the meaning 
of which is not easily discovered, But then that is a common attri- 
bute of Bg ager titles, The best scenes of the opening are those 
in which his Satanic Majesty on two aticks (Mr. George Conquest) 
is the principal performer; for his feats, as might be expected, are 
wonderful exceedingly, and very well managed withal. Of thd 
other performers it is sufficient to say that they acquitted themselves 
apparently to the entire satisfaction of the audience, who applauded 
often and heartily. That same audience, by-the-way, was not the least 
interesting part of the exhibition. Though evidently com: mainly 
of artisans and other working men and their families, there was nob 
a trace of the “rough” element visible; perfect order, attention to, 
and appreciation of, the performance, civility, and a disposition to 
be accommodating among themselves, distinguished that densely- 
packed crowd, of whose demeanour I took special note, as bein, 
much more interesting to me than any stage display—d/asé in suc 
matters as I am—could Fareed be. There was also everywhere 
apparent an air of comfortable well-to-doishness, which I was 
specially pleased to see. The harlequinade was of the usual cha- 
racter, the only notable thing being that the Harlequin was some- 
what more fat than Harlequin beseema, and had, consequently, some 
difficulty “in taking his jumps” with agility and ease. On the 
whole, however, I was much Ego with what I saw at the 
“ Heagle ;” though, of course, if I were inclined to be censorious, I 
could find plenty of things at which to cavil. But where could 
cynicism not do the same? 

I regret to observe that the London theatrical managers have 
recommenced the war against the proprietors of music-halls, and are 
making renewed efforts to suppress what they call “ ane lays” at 
the last-named establishments. Summonses were applied for and 
obtained, on Wednesday, against Mr. Strange, of the Alhambra, and 
Messrs, Loibl and So mmer, of the London Pavilion—the former 
in respect of a ballet called “ Where’s the Police?” and the latter 
in consequence of performing a piece entitled “ King Confuzlem- 
bang.” C) icons of the Raglan music-hall is to be pro- 
secuted, I see. 1 had hoped that lack of succeas in past efforta, the 
decided and almost unanimous expression of 7 opinion through 
the newspapers, and the report of the House of Commons Committee, 
would have satisfied the theatre managers of the futility, the 
injustice, and the short-sightedness of such proceedin But some 
people seem impervious to common-sense, and incapable of under- 
standing their own interests, to say nothing of “ doing as would 
wish to be done by” to their hbours. To be sure, the exhibitions 
at some music- are ly “idiotic,” as my friend, Mr, James 
Greenwood, has repeatedly shown ; but then, the same may be said 
of the performances at some theatres also, gr ve Ba not against 
the music-halis with “idiotic,” but those with the programmes, 
that the managers war. The inference is obvious, 


THE STRAND UNION GUARDIANS have refused to appoint a resident 
medical officer or to give additional medical aid in their workhouse, though 
recommended to do so by the Poor-Law Board. As it was come time since 
officially declared that the Poor-Law Board had power by the present law to 
enforce its wishes, the delay, in tuis as well as in similar cases, by London 
— is regarded with some interest, and the course to be taken by the 

-Law Board is looked for with some anxiety, as thereby the respective 
powers of guardians and the central authority will be ascertained. 

PROFIT ON MiLK.—In a compensation case, ‘‘ Scott. v. The Metropo- 
litan District Railway,’ heard on Friday before Mr. Humphreys, the 
Middlesex Coroner, some evidence was given on the profit made on milk. 
The claimant lived at Brompton, and his profits were from 34d. to 4d. per 
quart. He served the highest class, He admitted that he put some water 
to it, and said his customers liked water with their milk. His profits 
were £500 a year. Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., and Mr. Gibbons were for the 
claimant ; Mr. Hollway for the company. 
sation. 

PROBABLE MINISTERIAL MEASURES.—We understand that one of the 
earliest of her Majesty’s Ministers in the approaching Seseion will 
be for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the working of the 
Bank Charter Act. The duty of the Committee will be not so much to con- 
sider the advisability of repealing the Act of 1844 as to discuss certain 
amendments that are deemed meng omy Ee 4 its improvement. Amongst 
these will be a proposition to relieve the of ite present power of issue, 
and to place it in the hands of the Government. Another important question 
that will be dealt with soon after the assembling of Parliament wili be the 
health of the seamen of the mercantile marine ; and we learn with pleasure 
that the President of the Poor-Law Board will early in the Session iutro- 
duce a bill for the improvement of the administration of poor relief.— 
Standard, 

THE PRIEST AND THE ARCHDEAOCON.—An account is given by Arch- 
deacon Goold in the Irish papers of a sceneof an unusual character in which 
he was chief actor at Athea, a village upon his property, in the county of 
Limerick, A misunderstanding having arisen between the Archdeacon and 
the Roman Catholic Priest of the Poe the Rev. Martin Ryan, to which the 
latter had made references from the altar some days before, the Archdeacon 
walked from the Protestant parish church on Sunday, after service, into 
the chapel; and, the service there having just concluded, he advanced to 
the altar rails and begged Mr. Ryan’s leave to make an explanation, adding, 
on his honour “ as a cl man and a gentieman, that he would not utter 
one word disrespectful to Mr. Ryan se. or a syliable unsuited to the 
sacred character of the building.” . Ryan reminded him that it was a 
very unusual proceeding ; but, having suffered him to proceed, Archdeacon 
Goold made his explanation and apology for the intrusion and retired. The 
listened respectfully, and priest and parson 


The jury gave £650 as compen- 


PAINFUL OCCURRENCE.—A shocking accident has just occurred at 
South Elmham, near Bungay, Suffolk. Miss Howiett, a young woman 
living with her mother at Sonth Elmham, was engaged in hanging out 
linen in the garden, when she saw her brother Frederick Howlett standing 
with a doubie-barrelled gun in his hand, pointed towards her, ata cistance 
of about twenty-five yards. She called to him and asked him what he was 
going todo. He made no reply, but immediately fired, and the contents of 

gun struck her in the face, arms, and chest. She screamed and fell 
down, and was almost at the same moment struck in the face and ears with the 
contents of the second barrel. A boy employed on the premises as a servant, 
hearing the screams of the unfortunate young woman, ran to her assistance, 
and she was immediately carried into the house, and a messenger was dis- 
patched to Bungay for Mr. Gurneys, who was in attendance as quickly as 
possible, and found the girl fearfully wounded, but perfectly sensible 
and able to spesk. It probable that she would have been killed on the 
had not the u part of her person been protected by a thick woollen 
ehawl. Her t, after committing the dreadful act, went into an 
adjoining wood, and afterwards walked home to Beccles, where hé was 
immediately taken into custody. He a wholly unconscious of what 
he had done, and talked incoherently ; he is understood to have repeatedly 
shown symptoms of insanity, and about nine years since he was an inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. He is a widower with four small children. Some 
hopes are entertained that Miss Howlett will recover. 

THE PROPOSED REFORM LEAGUE DEMONSTRATION.—On Wednesday 
evening a meeting of delegates from the various London branches of the 
Reform League, with several delegates from friendly, and temperance 
societies, called together by the council of the e, was held at the 
Cambridge Hall, Newman-street, Oxford-atreet, te make arrangements for 
the proposed demonstration to take place on Feb. 11 next. Mr. 
Edmond Beales, president of the league, occupied the chair, and said the 
immediate object of the joven Fem to receive the co-operation of the trades 
and other societies in making proposed demonstration as effective as pos- 
sible. He hoped the trades would not feel they were called on to make too 
great a sacrifice in going out again ao soon after their late demonstra- 
tion, Mr. Mackay moved and Mr. Richardson seconded resolution 
declaring it advisable that the trades’, benefit, and temperance societies of 
the metropolis should co-operate with the council of the Reform League in 
making the Reform demonstration on Feb, 11 an of 
of the delegates from the trades said they had uot been duly appointed to 
pledge the co operation of their trades, but were sent to watch and report 
the proceedings ; while others said they came with full powers to act. After 
some remarks from Mr. Mantle, the resolution was put and 8; te. On 
the motion of Mr. G. Odger, a provisional committee of fifteen ates was 
appointed to co-operate with the council of the League and to report to an 
adjourned meeting. The proceedings then terminated, 
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NEW-YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENT AT THE CITY OF 


LONDON UNION. 


Tsr annual entertainment given by the guardians of the hia f of 

on 
. It was 
in @ manner exceedingly 
gratifying to whose who organised it with so much care and trouble, 
and to those for whom it was specially designed. Scarcely too 
much praise can be given to Mr. John Gale, chairman of the work- 
house committee, and his colleagues, for their exertions; but 
gratification 
had in an eminent degree, for all 


London Union, at their own cost, to the inmates, took 
Thursday evening, last week, at the establishment in Bow- 
more than usually varied, and passed off 


the highest reward they sought, doubtless, was the 
of the inmates, and this they 
apparently enjoyed themselves to the utmost. 

The fine dining: hall was the scene of the festivity, X 
decorated with more than eng A effect, under the direction 
of the Master, Mr. Sanders, and the workhouse committee, b 
two of the inmates, named Ashby and Noble. The last-named, 


it is to be regretted, did not live to see the pleasing event 


to which he had contributed not a little. A very pretty 5) 


was erected at the north end of the hall, and on this, of course, the 
performances, which were of a varied character, were given. At the 


opposite end were a couple of brilliant gas stars, with coloured rays, 
while between the eight windows, on each side, were medallions, 
consisting of very pretty and really artistic views, in distemper, 
which were much admired, They were the work of the above- 
named inmate, Ashby. The walls throughout the building were 
festooned with flowers and evergreens very prettily, and some 
hanging baskets lent additional effect to the already handsome open 
oak roof. Some seasonable mottoes gave a suitable finish to the 
decorations. The presence of the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, 
and the Misses Gabriel gave much éclat to the event. Among 
many other gentlemen who attended were Mr. Alderman Abbiss 
(chalraan of the union) and Mrs. Downing; Mr. R. E. Warwick, 

.C, (vice-chairman) ; the Rev. L. B, White, the Rev. A. G. How 
(Vicar of Bromley), the members of the workhouse committee, and 
a large number of ians and their ladies, 

Six o'clock was the hour fixed for the commencement of the enter- 
tainment, and shortly before that time the inmates (whose ordinary 
mid-day meal was supplemented by Christmas pudding) assembled 
in the hall, They presented a very happy appearance. The band 
then struck up the overture. me vocal music was given by a 
choir; a couple of songs from Mdme. Pedley and the Infant Lotto 
followed ; and then came a burlesque entertainment by Mdme. Amy 
Rosalind and Mr. Fred. Evans, whose singing and dancing— 
the latter especially — were highly enjoy: y the audience. 
Miss Ruth Stanley succeeded with a serio-comic song, which 
gave at pleasure; and this lady was followed by a trio 
of “niggers,” Messrs. Harman, Campbell, and Elston, whose 
eccentricities were of a very diverting character. A caba- 
listic entertainment, by Herr Pin Whautkins, was then given, 
Next came the favourite of the evening, Mr. Harry Sydney, who 
sang several songs in a very effective and unobtrusive manner, 
and was cheered tremendously. One of these ditties had been com- 
posed for the occasion, and contained allusions to the master, the 
matron, and other officials, which elicited loud applause, A little 
more music by the band, a ome 7 Miss Beatrice ond, and one 
or two additional effusions by Mr. Sydney, brought the entertain- 
ment to a close, the National Anthem being sung with great hearti- 
ness by all mt. Between the firet and second parts of the 
entertainment the inmates were plentifully regaled with cake and 
“ Barclay and Perkins’s entire ;” and this interval was taken advan- 
tage of by Mr. Alderman Abbiss to introduce the Lord Mayor, who 
pa vteache some kindly remarks to the inmates, and, having con- 
cluded by wishing health and happiness to all, took his departure 
amid loud cheers. : 

Previous to the inmates retiring. three hearty cheers were given 
for the chairman of the union, and also for Mr. Gale and the 
members of the workhouse committee, nearly all of whom were 
present—viz., Mr. E, E, Ashby, vice-chairman ; Mr. ©, Beckwith, 
Mr. W. Clark, Mr. J. C. Craddock, Mr, J. Davidge, Mr, J. Finlay, 
Mr. J. Greenwood, Mr. K. Hardey, Mr. J, Hudson; Mr, M, J. 
Lindsey, C.C.; and Mr, J. Warman. : 

It is worthy of remark that of the 850 inmates, 700 were able to 
be present, including about seventy-five of the imbeciles, the 
remainder of the inmates being confined to the sick-wards, These 
were treated to such luxuries as were deemed advisable by Mr, 
Buncombe, the medical officer. One of the male inmates in the hall, 
named Morrison, attained his hundredth birthday on the 3rd inst, 
He was the object of much kindly interest. 

The City Union Weakhouse has bein epen for the 
reception of the poor about eighteen years. It is un extensive build- 
ing, erected under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. Richard 
Tress. Its interior arrangements excel, perhaps, those of any other 
workhouse; and, by the great liberality of the i @ poor 
are well cared for in every respect. The provision made for the im- 
becile class of inmates meets with the admiration of everyone; and 
throughout the late controversies as to workhouse ment the 
City of London has been found, what everyone would expect it 
to be, almost without fault in ite provisions for the poor, 


THE RAILWAY TERMINUS AND HOTEL, 
CANNON-STREET, CITY. 
EXTERIOR OF THE HOTEL, 


THE most careless observer of the atreeta of London cannot fail to 
be struck with the great changes of outline which the prospect has 
everywhere undergone within the last three or four years, These 
changes are mainly due to the new railway termini and the gigantic 
hotels connected with them. North, south, east, and west, the eye 
lights on some enormous pile, whose roofs and turrets rise sharply 
above the skyline of its humbler neighbours, The pre-eminence is 
at least lofty ; it seems to say, “ Here I am ; look at me.” We look, 
it is true, but with the reflection that what commands so much of 
our attention of necessity challenges our criticism. With regard to 
the termini, it is to us inconceivable how any company, board, 
direction, or agglomeration of individuals of any sort or station 
should have been suffered to disfigure the metropolis with such 
structures as the Charing-cross and Cannon-street termini, 
Time was, and but three years ago, when the view of 
London from the Thames was, beyond ag the 
finest in the world. From Westminster Brid ing east 
through the light suspension-brid, the of the river 
could be seen, sho’ and Somerset 


at last by the slender pinnacles of St. Mary Overy, 
ing to the bares ern —_ ag me ae Saaaent the 
view of Westminster Bridge, Palace, and Abbey. itehall-gardens 
to the river's edge; quaint posterns and steps, used by a 
generation passed away, might be seen where the embankment now 
stretches ; while in the f und was the Savoy Church and the 
arches of the Adelphi, On the left another shot-tower, a foreshore 
of little interest, and Lambeth Palace in the distance, 

So much for the past. It was a pretty picture, certainly, and 
should not have been lightly spoiled, even though a railway bridge 
and terminus were required at Charing-cross, Blackfriars, and 
Cannon-street. It was not enough that the Paddington terminus 
was elegant as well as commodious; it was not noticed that 
Waterloo answered its p' without marring the pect ; that 
Londoa Bridge station, —_ repeatedly altered, ol sects: 
dated its tratiic without emulating the pyramid of Cheops or the 
Tower of Babel. All these examples, proving that on strictly utili- 
\arian grounds these enormous roofs are not required, have been 


and it was 
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ignored ; the result is seen at the Charing-cross and Cannon-street 
termini, The necessity being disallowed, we regret the disfigure- 
ment, and repeat that it must have been but a careless exercise of 
power which permitted their existence in their present forms. The 
objections we have taken to the stations themselves by no means 
apply to the hotels to which they are attached, but with which bee | 
have no architectural affinity whatever. We propose to 
attention to the leading features of the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon-street—such, indeed, as constitute the difference between 
a work of strict utility and one of artistic pretension, As re- 
gards the main outline or skyline of the building, it may be 
observed, the effect would have been better had any attempt been 
made to obtain picturesqueness by the introduction of some central 
object of superior height, or, if this was inadmissible, by raising 
superior object at either of the corners, We have always held, in 
common with all authorities who have written on the picturesque, 
that a pair of objects of any kind can never constitute a group. 
This fact is 80 well known that it is almost useless to cite instances, 
but we will refer to the Houses of Parliament, to St. Paul’s, to the 
Tuileries, the Louvre, the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and to almost all 
our completed cathedrals, Indeed, it may be safely assumed that 
no amount of finish in detail will compensate for the absence of 
unity and picturesqueness of outline, Of the carriage entrances and 
exits, we can only say that we hope they will be found safe; they 
are yet unfinished, and it would 4 premature to speak of their 
probable appearance or convenience. The ground-floor story is, in 
our opinion, the best, as it is the plainest, in the whole building, 
and it is to be regretted that it should be succeeded by such 
elaborate decoration as encumbers that immediately over it. 
We have no desire to be hypercritical, but we fail to 
see the use or beauty of the immense quantity of or- 
nament on the mullions of the windows on this floor; 
in fact, we see no more beauty in the rounded angles of the openings 
than in rounded corners to picture-frames, It is not by devices like 
this that an ill-proportioned window or a bad picture will be im- 
proved. We are far from saying, however, that the windows are in 
this instance badly proportioned ; but we do not think the face of 
what is, after all, a mullion the situation for elaborate ornament, 
The decoration on the pilasters between the windows is in consider- 
able profusion, and scarcely accords with the heavy trusses and bal- 
cony above, the piers and vases of which are plain toa fault, It 
is on parts like these that decoration should be concentrated, or 
rather used in excess ; but the great fault of the building is that the 
decoration has been concentrated almost invariably in the wron 
places : in shért, the French remark concerning an over ill-dressed 
woman, habillée mais non parée, applies here with full significance, 
It has ever been held by the best architects that to produce a satis- 
factory result it is necessary to spread the decoration over the entire 
building in fitting rtion rather than concentrate it in a few 
spots. We trust we shall be understood when we say that this is 
exemplified especially in the second fioor, where everything 
is loaded with ornament, save and except the Corinthian columns, 
which, from not being fluted or dressed up in any way, look 
very poor and bald; and, while on the subject of columns, we may 
inquire why, considering that the ground floor is treated in what 
would for the Doric manner, and the second floor in the 
Corinthian style, the firat or intermediate story is not allowed to 
assume some, at least, of the characteristic features of the graceful 
Tonic order? The present pilasters in this position are covered with 
ornament, but they are deficient in form, and consequently can never 
be satisfactory. Of the upper stories, the same fault of applying 
decoration in the wron P is equally visible. The spandrils 
are delicate) cnamentel, ut the compiled columns are left plain, 
which is to be regretted, as, owing to the proximity of the main 
cornice, the spandrils required less work than any other portion of 
the front. The main cornice is bold in its cove, in profile, and 
oe in design ; but we must protest against the custom of using 
ustrades in connection with Mansard roofs, The two things can- 
not go properly together. To our mind, the whole beauty and 
—_ of a Mansard roof consists in its running down unbroken, 
bly, to the eaves, In this case it is the more unfortunate, as the 
balustrade has not the prominence which would raise it into an 
important feature, while it is sufficiently obtrusive to mingle 
with the main cornice and mar its effect. The height to be 
iven to a balustrade or parapet rising above the main cornice of an 
ilding is a subject requiring some care on the architect's part. It 
should in all cases be set on a plinth of such height as to be visible 
with a portion of its plinth from a reasonable and convenient 
i at such a point, for instance, as would be most advan- 
tageous for viewing the building generally. Where the situation 
is a street, the available points of view are known at once, and 
there cannot be the slightest difficulty in giving due proportion to 
the balustrade. The cones and Chimney stacks are almost iden- 
tical with those used at the Charing-cross Hotel, For our own 
part, we prefer the old French plan of making the chimneys very 
spre and ing them up in mass, possibly panelling them, 
ut never using small columns at the angles. The extreme ends of 
the front have most character; and, had the treatment of one 
differed easentially from that of the other as regards a or even 
a less important respect, the effect would have been much better. 
Had the eastern or western clock-turret been omitted, or had either 
pie increased or diminished, the much-needed picturesque 
would have been gained. From the inside of the station the 
facade cannot be expected to be particularly fine ; but its dis- 
tribution of parts is good; and it must be considered essentially 
asa back front, which must accommodate whatever cannot find a 
place elsewhere. The first story is good, the rounding of the door 
jambs particularly so, and, from their size, the three arches 
present an imposing cogeenen. The balcony to the mezzanine floor 
will afford room for a ge number of persons, but the balusters 
themselves are of singularly ugly form. The balconies of the 
hall are worse than useless ; 


4& similar but perhaps more elaborate 
device would havo suited the windows of the great hal He gee 
of improvement are, however, in most cases, comparati easy ; 
and we should not have made so many objections to what may 
appear trifies had it not been that the im of the building 
invites rather than tes criticiem. ¢ architect of a little 
pemenege who is, after infinite trouble, in building a com- 
ortable, appropriate, and house at reasonable cost has more 
difficulties to encounter, and often exercises greater skill, than one 
who designs To pick holes in the coat of the one might 
be serious and might have a literal effect; to point out possi 
improvements in the of the other is a course we think advan- 
tageous for ali parties. hat we think objectionable stands in the 
street and there preaches its evil lesson; our counteracting effort 
reaches but comparatively few, and then only in the mild form of a 
gentle protest.— Building News, 
THE RAILWAY PLATFORM, 

Our smaller Engraving nts the platform of this fay coed and 
now most important of ail the London railway termini, The Cannon- 
street station is larger than the Charing-cross station, and twice as 
bk, 3 the Great Northern station at King’ being 120 ft. 
high, 202 ft. wide, and 685 ft. in length. It was designed by Mr. 
John Hawkshaw, the chief engineer, and executed under his super- 
inten assisted by Mr. J. W. Barry, the resident engineer. It 
contains nine lines of rails, with five platforms, one of them having 
a double carriage-road for entrance and exit, At the east side there 


i ingle line of rails with a platform; next two more lines; then 
the "jens platform; further on three lines with platform ; 
again two lines and platform, with a single line at the west, 
as at the opposite side. ight of these lines will be used 
for ordinary traffic, and the ninth for reserve stock. The 
roof, which is of iron, is supported by nineteen wrought- 
iron girders, Two thousand tons of metal were employed in the 
construction; while in the building of the walls no fewer than 
31,000,000 of bricks were used. The whole of the ironwork about 
the roof and bridge weighed 14,000 tons. The bridge over the 
Thames is upwards of 700 ft. in length, and has five spans, three of 
which are 147 ft. and two 135 ft, in width, The construction is on 
the continuous girder principle. The _— upon which the road- 
ways rest are plain iron columns, which rise straight from the bed 
of the river, The nine lines of rails in the station are reduced to five 
on the bridge. Of these two pairs communicate with Charing-cross, 
two with the eastern lines, and the central metals are reserved for 
independent purposes. There is a narrow footway running on each 
side of the bridge. The care has been taken to adopt as 
perfect asystem of signals as possible. There are sixty semaphores 
at different points of the woe. The signal-box outside the 
station and at the point of the bridge is one of the lar, and com- 
pletest that has yet been constructed. It extends from one side 
of the bridge to the other, and has a range of sixty-seven levers. 
Two signal-men are stationed there, except from twelve midnight 
till six a.m.; but each man is kept on duty not longer than six 
hours a day. In the same box there will be stationed a registerin| 
clerk and a telegraph clerk. When this terminus was first open 
for traffic, last, summer, great confusion prevailed for a time in con- 
sequence of difficulties in arranging the trains and controlling the 
traffic. We presume, however, that these difficulties have now been 
surmounted, for we have heard of no complaints being made for 
several months past. The business of the terminus seems now to 
be conducted to the satisfaction both of the public and of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, to which it belongs. 


NEWSPAPER ‘DEFENCE FUND. 


Ir has been proposed to establish an association for the protection of the 
press from frivolous and unwarranted legal persecution in the pursuit of its 
duties, For this purpose a common fund is te be raised, to which all jour- 
nalists and those interested in the protection of the press are solicited to con- 
tribute, There is no doubt that there was a time when the press abused its 
power to a very great extent. Reference tothe newspapers of many years 
past illustrates this fact in a very curious way, and the journalist of the 
present day must read them with absolute wonder. Pistol and sword were 
then the only arm the vilified public had to resort to. That was not always 
convenient or efficacious, so the law put out its force, and, as is often the 
case in correcting an abuse, went to the extreme the other way, and became 
itself tyrannical and unjust. It is quite time that an alteration in the ex- 
isting state of the law were made, and we would therefore rather see a com- 
binaticn of the press of the whoie of the country than a fund raised for 
the support and protection of the common interest. A league of the press to 
enforce upon the Legislature a sound and just law with regard to the press 
at the present moment is what is required. The law, as it existe, is a dis- 
grace to the country, if an injustice sanctioned by the law is a disgrace; if 
an instrument of oppression of one class over the other, sanctioned by the 
law, is a wrong. Journalists do not, we are certain, wish to receive in- 
creased powers; they do not ask for any more license or liberty for their 
pens ; but what they do ask is that the law should be clearly defined, the 
limits distinctly specified, and the liability known. So far may you go, but 
no further. At the present moment the public loudly clamours for the 
fuliest information, they demand also a bold and decisive expression of 
opinion in the columns of the press for the common good. When they are 
not thus catered for, they resent the slighting of the public demand by 
withdrawing their patronage. When complied with, there is always some- 
one lying in wait ready to take advantage of the pressure of the 
law, and to pat his hand into the pockets of the journalist, 
which they have no conscience in plundering, or believe ought to be 
as much public property as the printed sheet itself. Every other 
class of property, land, household, merchandise, &c., is securely protected ; 
but press property to the extent of millions in this country is at the mercy 
of the adventurer, who can lay trap for a momentary error of judgment or 
lack of information about the matter pressed upon the journalist for imme- 
diate consideration and publication. We might simply instance that if A 
agrees with B to asperse B’scharacter before 10,000 people at a public meet- 
ing, and the journalist in his public duty reporta the proceeding, B has what 
is facetiously called his remedy at law, and the journalist at fis mercy has 
simply to open his pocket for B to put his hand into and rob him. We might 
amplify these remarks and point out the pleasant condition of the law 
with regard to the press, journal, as an individual organ of a 
class or locality, has a considerable amount of power. It is asked for 
and freely given to all good works, or for warranted party or local 
interests. Newspapers are assuredly very influential in returning a 
large number of the members of Parliament, and in holding them 
in the good estimation of their constituents, Therefore we believe 
collectively, as 8 league—though we have not much liking for the word— 
we could press the interests of the journalist, as a class, home to the Legis- 
lature ; and, demanding nothing unfair and injurious to the interests of 
the public, we could obtain a secure and established position with regard to 
our duties, we could free ourselves from the power at least of the class we 
have alluded to, who are ever on the alert to rob the press. We hope our 
contemporaries will, rather than subscribe towards a common fund of 
money, combine to force upon the immediate consideration of the Legislature 
an immediate consideration of the law with regard to the press. indi- 
vidually in their respective localities, and collectively as a body, we have 
strength, and let us use it. No one has ever dared to say the power of the 
press collectively, scarcely ever individually, is used to wrong the public in 
any way ; and in this instance, in asking justice for the press, the protection 
of a large amount of property, and fair liberty of Speech, we are sure the 
_ would not consider a combination of the press in the least way 

njurious to the interests of the country.—Court Journal, 


DREADFUL SHIPWRECK—NINE Lives LOST.—During the prevalence of 
&@ powerful squall of wind from N.N.E., which owen the coasts of 
Anglesea last Saturday night, the Thomas Humphreys (supposed to be a 
Norwegian barque), which left Liverpool last Friday, with salt, for New 
York, was caught, when off the Skerries, and all her sails were blown off 
in ribbons, so that the unfortunate vessel was left 
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The Conspiracy vf Gian Luigi Fieschi ; or, Genoa in the Sixteenth 
Century, By EMANUELE CgLesia. Translated from the Italian, 
by David H. Wheeler. London: Sampson Low and Co, 

The second title of this book may be looked upon as a happy 

thought, since not more than one fourth of the pages have any re- 

fereuce to Gian Luigi Fieschi personally. But yet the unfortunate 
young schemer had much to do with the time in which he lived, 
and he and his family had much to do with the fortunes of Genoa. 

In that country, “from the Alps to the Adriatic,” throughout all the 

land which we now call Italy, family history was so much mixed 

up with public history that separation is almost impossible, since a 

mention of the Orsinis at once involves the Colonnas, and where the 

Colonnas may lead you historians themselves do not know. Very 

likely Signor Emanuele Celesia is aware of this danger of confusion ; 

it is evident from his volume that he has been powerleas to prevent 
his subject running away with him. A more ingeniously diffuse 
account of a very small subject was never written. Take an 

Cyclopedia, and the articles “Doria, Andrew ” and “ Fi 

Giovanni Luigi,” will probably be sufficient to eatisfy all but enthu- 

siasts, But, Sie. Signor Celesia is an enthusiast ; and the reader is 

warned that never before was a subject 80 glaringly whitewashed. 

And this is the more _—- because there is so little occasion for 

the use of the brush. Fieschi, Count of Lavagna, only attempted to 

free his country from foreign rule—and got drowned in the aay 

But for that accident he must have succeeded ; and then, indeed, he 

might have done what Cromwell did a century later ; and, if with 

similar results, people may be inclined to ask, “ Why not?” But 
the name A a —— Spee abuse in —_ ar ig 
century, and Signor ia ig up in arms, often very essly, 

is poor: Teen} and sometimes really does want to get at the truth. 

Firat of all, or rather after the family of Fieschi have had an open- 

ing chapter of landation, a gentleman who has always borne a good 

character, consi the moves of the time and place, is hurled 
from his tal with an iron hand. “It was a grave delusion or 
sycophantic flattery to attribute to him (Leo ih, impulse that 
revived liberal studies, The great intellects who flourished under 
his pontificate had risen to fame before his time, He covered them 
with wealth and honours out of no sympathy with their pursuits, 
but to emasculate their independent spirits and stifle the groans of 
the nation, . . . The manners of Leo were wholly corrupt, and 
his religion Atheism.” However, it is possible that Leo was uot 
worse than others of the Paul III. remembered the hospitality 
he had received from the Fieschi “4 = wondered that none of 
them had sought honours from him in the Papal Court. Perhaps the 

Fieschi family thought it most honourable not to demand payment 

for —— bestowed, and Paul was absolutely astonished at their 

want of meanness. And yet the Count, the may of this memoir, 
could not have been —- When he heard of Paul’s 
remembrance of the family hospitality, he did not hesitate to get 

Paul’s assistance in his plot ; and it is impossible not to think that 

his conspiracy arose much jess from love of his suffering country 

than from his hatred to the Dorias, for his vanity was wounded 
when Andrea prevented his proposed marriage with the daughter of 

Prince Centurione and insisted on her marrying his nephew 

Gianettino, This injured beeen ae made Fieschi marry 

the next best beloved one immediately. Then came the admirably- 

planned conspiracy, and then the death—Fieschi in his armour 
stumbling over a landing-stage in the harbour and being drowned. 

But great caution is necessary in making or taking such ns, 

for ye ee Celesia does not believe i pc was | ree ae 

was a Crichton in every respect, and, of course, could swim like & 
fish ; therefore he must have knocked his head against something, 
or, at any rate, have died of an g but drowning. Moreover, the 
harbour was not very deep. Now, to this we have only to ~ that 
to a man in armour 6 ft. of water would prove quite as conclusive 
as the middle of the Atlantic. But Signor Celesia cannot bear so 
base an imputation as drowning to blot the character of his hero, 
This character is anything but settled yet. People who are fond 

of conspirators will certainly admire it. All the time he was 
plotting, this young man “ made no change in his manners and life, 
and carried an open and jovial countenance. . . . He seemed to 
have no other care than races, the chase, and the dance.” This is 
inconsistent with all the virtues and accomplishments insisted on; 
and the whole affair is inconsistent with the assertion that “he 
could not bring himself to approve schemes of corruption and blood- 
shed.” To whatelse did he bring himeelf? He ised corruption 
extensively ; and must have been a fool to think he could get 10,000 
armed men together to overthrow a Government without bloodshed. 
The man was alldissimulation. He was vel to the backbone, 
and even kissed Gianettino Doria’s children two or three hours before 
he had their father murdered. This is not the way to write history; 
but, fortunately, the nonsense of puffery is so a ¢ that it can 
scarcely do harm, But the author is reckless, He quotes Cardinal 
de Retz :—“ Strange! Ten thousand in Italy were awaiting 
the outbreak of the revolution, and was not one to betray the 
plot ;” but, to judge from his own confused pages, the plot waa un- 
doubtedly betrayed. Therefore this book must be taken with much 
caution. Italian his' is always interesting, but, as we have said, 
confusing ; and when it is written in the vedktions manner ted out, 
it becomes mystifying. The simplicity of a school-book is reireshing 
after it. 

Unspoken Sermons, By Guoraw MacDona.p, Author of “ Within 
= — “ Phantastes,” “ Alec Forbes,” &c, London: Alex, 

trahan, 

Whatever may justly be said of the inapplicability of Mr. MacDonaid’s 

method to the wen 4 of textual elucidation in general, we have 

never read sermons so beautiful as these, We think some of his 
treatment of the text as unhappy as anything can possibly be 

(notably in the fourth, seventh, and eighth sermons) ; but no critical 


error can di wtp ee ee 
the author’s mind always pours into his work, he discourses have 
never been ; they were written down on ‘ broken” Sundays ; 


ne one has seen it more <i onne ‘ 
. George MacDonald ; but as to the words in question, it 


as 
no more ad rem than a line ont of the “Arabian Nights” 
to 


porey 4 
finding “infinite dept 


“literal” meaning, the law is, that the — 


| edict, the Mili 


observed, the infinite-depths-of-meaning system only leads—as it 
has, in fact, led us all—to infinite depths of confusion. 

And now, having said this, we can with a clear conscience recom- 
mend this work as among the best, not only of the year but of all 
years, from the time of Job downwards, But we cannot close 
without asking the author whether it is not possible that the direct 
relevancy of the sublime narrative with respect to which he writes 
so decisively (and, we think, rashly), on page 133, was not human at 
all, but aman It is quite possible, surely, that what was 
transacted with primary reference to other orders of beings was 
recorded for our information, rather than our immediate edification. 
Nor is the narrative itself without suggestion of the kind, even 
taken apart from other portions of the book in which it stands. See, 
passim, the appendix to Chalmers’s “ Astronomical Discourses.” 


si lt Py? a . 2 Ps L, 0, E., Authoress of “The 
e of Bethlehem, xiles in Babylon,” “ Rescued from 
Egypt,” &c, London: T, Nelson and Bone. a3 

The authoress of this admirable little volume says in her preface :— 
“A humble task has been mine—that of endeavouring to show that 
the same faith by which heroes of old out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens, is still, as the gift of God's grace, bestowed on the lowliest 
Christian.” A good work this, and well performed; a fact on 
which we congratulate the authoress, while we sympathise in the 
troubles under which it was undertaken and accomplished. 


Our Artist in Peru (Fifty Drawings on Wood): Leaves from the 
Sketch-book of a Tre during the Winter vt 1865-6, Se Gro, 
W. CaRLETON, Author of “Oar Artist in Cubs,” &c, New York : 
Carleton ; London : 8. Low, Son, and Co, 

The name of Mr. Geo, W. Carleton may not, perhaps, be familiar to 

many English readers; but he has had considerable success in pro- 

viding amusing trifles ym ees own countrymen. A previous effort, 

“Our Artist in Cuba,” published in 1865, lovlen been favourably 

received, Mr. Carleton was encouraged to issue the present volume ; 

and we are sure that, in a country where quaint humour is so much 
appreciated as it is in America, he can have had no reason to regret 
the venture, In his preface, or “ Preliminary Word,” as he calls it, Mr. 

Carleton says :—“ maging only to convey a ray of information 

through the glasses of humour, the author has multiplied with 

—_ ink his book of sketches, which, although caricatures, are 

ut exaggerations of actual events, on the spur of the moment jotted 
down, for the same sort of mere pastime as may lead the reader to 
linger along its ephemeral pages.” This extract very fairly describes 

Mr, Carleton’s work; and we confess to have lingered a considerable 

time “along its ephemeral pages” and to have enjoyed many a 

chuckle at the quaintly funny delineations it contains, We thank 

Mr. Carleton for much quiet amusement, and are sure such of our 

readers as see the book will do the same, 


Onions, Dressed and Served in a Hundred Different Ways. By 
GeorGIANA Hit, Author of “The Cook’s Own Book,” &c. 
London : G, Routledge and Sons, 

We hope none of our readers are so refined and delicate in their 
feelings as to be offended at the mention of onions, to which most 
people are partial, and would freely indulge their taste were it 
not for the “‘after-breath” so characteristic of the bulb, and so 
decidedly disagreeable both to self and neighbours. Onions, as 
well as leeks, “is goot,” and, when they can be partaken of 
without incurring the objectionable consequence above referred 
to, are a valuable and wholesome article of diet. Our thanks, there- 
fore, are due to those who, like our author, supply us with informa- 
tion as to how onions may most pleasantly be cooked and served ; 
and surely one hundred ways will be sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of even the most devoted epicure in onion-eating. We 
recommend all who are not ashamed to own to a penchant for this 
savoury, if somewhat vulgar, vegetable to procure Miss Hili’s little 
book—it only costs 6d.—and study how they can please their 
appetites without giving offence to other senses, either in themselves 
or in those with w! they have occasion to come into contact. 


The Chess Player's Magazine, Edited by J, LowentHat, Vol, II. 
New Series. London: Adams and Francis. 

To the lovers of the noble game of chess—and who that under- 
stands it does not love it?—this publication must be at once a 
source of great amusement and of much valuable instruction. We 
have here an outline of the chess history of the time, reports of 
important matches, letters on the laws and modes of playing the 
game, and numerous new and interesting problems. In short, the 
“Chess Player's Magazine” keeps its readers thoroughly “ 
up” in all that relates to the game, whether in England or a 
It is as well to note the fact that the magazine is now published 
by Messrs. Adams and Francis, of Fleet-street. 


Original Penny Readings. By GEORGE MANVILLE Fenn, 
London : George Routledge and Sons, 

This is the third volume of “ Penny Readings” by Mr. Fenn 
which we have seen within a few months—a tolerable proof of 
industry on the part of the author and of favourable reception on 
the part of the public, And well Mr. Fenn’s papers may be favour- 
ably received, for industry is not by any means his only merit, He 
may not—yet-—have mastered the art of keeping up interest in a 
continuous narrative, like his recently-published novel, “ Bent, not 
Broken ;” but in short sketches such as these volumes of “ Penny 
Readings” contain he is not only thoroughly competent but 
thoroughly successful. This volume is said to contain readings for 
Christmas ; and, though not ill-suited for any time, the opening 
ich bear the general title of “ Cutting Times; or, a Frost 
w,” are peculiarly appropriate at this particular juncture, 


THE CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS. 

THE approaching Universal Exhibition at Paris imparts a 
special interest to the site on which it is to take place— 
the Champ de Mars. The Champ de Mars is not one of 
the ancient sites of Paris; it is among the most modern. But 
what is wanting in antiquity is compensated by the magnitude 
of the events of which it has been the theatre. The thousands who 
will throng next year to the gigantic receptacle of the wonders of 
art and industry from all parts of the earth may feel some interest 
in knowing that there took place some of the most stirring incidents 
of modern French history, They were, indeed, of a different 
kind from those which will be enacted next April; they, too, 
gave promise of a glorious future, and it is to be hoped that 

ese will not end, like them, in disappointment. The Cham 
de Mars is hardly a century old. All that portion of the left bank 
of the Seine, from the Rue de Bourgogne to where the Pont de Jéna 
now — it, is recent ; not two centuries ago it wasa strip of lan 

long and pint narrow, called Longue Raie, the lower part 

which was gradually raised by heaps of earth above high-water 
mark. The Champ de Mars owes, in fact, its existence to the Mili- 
tary School which stands upon it. About forty years before the out- 
break of the great Revolution Louis XV. issued an edict excluding 
plebeians from the higher grades of the army. Pursuant to that 
School was founded for the purpose of receiving 
500 youths of noble families as students, and from this nursery the 
Officere of the army were in future to be taken. The plan was 
adhered to during a few years only. In 1787 the echool was broken 
up; the building, on which vast sums had been laid out, was turned 
into cavalry barracks; and the spacious plain in front, where the 
noble cadets used to exercise, was converted in a riding-ground for 
the new occupants. 

On July 14, 1790, the Champ de Mars witnessed a novel and im- 
posing spectacle. It was there that the delegates from all the 

‘ational Guards and all the military corps of France met to take 
the civic cath in presence of Louis XVI. and the Constituent 
Assembly. The Feast of the Federation, as it was called, is still 
regarded as the noblest demonstration which the Revolution gave 


rise to ; it was hailed with transports of joy as the sincere reconcilia- 
tion between the constitutional monarchy and the nation, and as 
the solemn ratification of the new era opened by the principles of 
1789. The idea of the féte originated with the municipality of 
Paris. The Champ de Mars was converted into an amphitheatre 
capable of containing a vast multitude of spectators, Twelve 
thousand men laboured from early dawn till past sunset in lowering 
the surface and transporting the earth to make the embankments 
from which the spectacle might be viewed. Volunteers came in 
crowds—-for the work was begun late—to aid the 12,000 hired work- 
men. Priests, monks, men of all classes, handled the pick and 
shovel, and women were proud of being permitted to trundle wheel- 
barrows; while from the suburbs crowds came in with bands of 
music and banners at sunrise ; and, the day’s labour over, all went 
back in order to their homes, With such enthusiasm the work was 
completed by the day originally fixed for it. 

On the side opposite the river, and in front of the Military 
School, the great balcony of which was reserved for the Queen and 
Court, rose a lofty platform covered with rich drapery, on which the 
King, the Ministers, and the representatives of the nation took their 
stend. Four hundred thousand spectators were massed on the 
raised sides of the quadrangle, and, far beyond it, 60,000 armed 
Federals debouched from the quays by a bridge, thrown over the 
Seine in a few days, in that part where the Pont deJéna now stands, 
and formed in the intermediate space. In the centre rose an altar. 
Three hundred priests, in albs and tricolour scarves, clustered on its 
steps and served the mass, which was celebrated by the Bishop of 
Autun, afterwards better known as Prince Talleyrand. hen 
the last blessing was pronounced Lafayette advanced to 
where the ame was seated, received from him a paper 
containing the form of the civic and laid it upon the 
altar. The King rose from his throne, dst the waving of ban- 
ners and the ing of swords he stretched forth his hand, and in a 
loud voice repeated the oath; and as he uttered the last word the 
General, the army, the Deputies, the miltitude, all fired by the same 
enthusiasm, shouted out, “We swear!” At this moment the rain, 
which had been falling the whole morning, ceased, the sky cleared 
up, and the beams of the sun pierced through the clouds while the 
“Te Deum” was chanted. It was taken as a happy omen. The 
shouts were again and again repeated. Never, perhaps, was popular 
enthusiasm more intense or more sincere at that moment. 
Every heart seemed to beat with paternal affection. The festivity of 
the morning wasclosed with dances in the evening on the spot which 
was still encumbered with the ruins of the Bastile. 

But that féte, as an historian remarks, was destined to have no 
morrow. Party hatreds, for a moment swept over by that deluge 
of joy, reappeared when it subsided, and the Revolution soon marked 
its presence on the Champ de Mars in blood. In less a year 
after this rans. gre display the King had fled from his capital, and 
was dragged back to it; and soon the Jacobins deman his 
deposition, Their petition was laid on the same altar on which 
had been laid the oath of the Federation: for the signatures 
ave rise to revolt and bloodshed. Lafayette, 
uards, strove to quell the disorder; but 
when he retired the populace again invaded the Champ de 
Mars. The Constituent Assembly, against which the fury of the mob 
was directed, summoned the municipality to its bar, and made 
it responsible for thé tranquillity of the city. ‘Bailly, the Mayor of 
Paris, trusting to his influence with the people, tried to remonstrate 
with them, His voice was drowned in the uj and shots were 
fired at him. Seeing all his efforts vain, he hoisted the red flag and 
proclaimed martial law. After the usual formalities, he summoned 
the rioters to dis; ; but his summons was as little attended to as 
his speeches. He ordered the National Guards to use their arma, 
The first volley was fired in the air; at the second several were 
killed and many wounded, and the Champ de Mars was at last 
cleared. On the very same spot Bailly, two years afterwards, paid 
with his life for his obedience to the orders of the Assembly. 

“Champ de Mars,” or “Champ de Mai,” was the name given to 
the great gatherings of the Frankish warriors from the time of the 
conquest of the Gauls, which were held in March or in May. They 
were of two kinds—military reviews or meetings of eolemn import 
where free men did homage to the supreme chief of the Franks, and 
presented their annual tribute; or were composed of warriors con- 
voked by the chief for some projected yr reg A of prelates 
whom he wished to consult on affairs of state, T assemblies 
were held at rare and i intervals under the Merovingians, but 
more frequently and regularly under the Carlovingians. Ali trace 
of them disappeared from the time of Charles the Bald, when the 
pen. race was in ite decline and the great feudatories in the 
ascendant. 

Under the first Napoleon the Champ de Mars was the chosen spot 
for reviews, and reviews were frequent. Two ceremonies in parti- 
cular took place there which are prominent in the his of the 
Empire—the Distribution of Eagles and the Champ de Mai during 
the Hundred Days. On Dec. 5, 1804, three days after the corona- 
tion at Notre Dame, Napoleon resolved to deliver in person to the 
army and the National Guard the emblems which were to 
surmount the Imperial colours. Many circumstances concurred in 
giving to it a iar character of grandeur—the presti 
of victory which attached to the name of the Emperor; the 
curiosity of the population, long strangers to the pomps of 
royalty; and the crowds of f then in Paris, who had come 
to behold the wonderful man whose fame filled the world, The 
En t was seated on a gorgeous throne, in the same spot where 
XVI. had sat before him, from which he viewed the troops 
that mustered in the plain, and the multitude that lined the slopes, 
the banks of the river, and the distant heights. Delegates from ail 
the corps approached the throne and received from his hands the 
eagles which they swore to defend to the death. After the ceremon 
there was a grand banquet at the Tuileries, when the Emperor pon 
the Pope who crowned him sat side by side, arrayed in the Imperial 
and the Pontifical robes, and were served by the great officers of the 


Crown. 
The Champ de Mai, on June 1, 1815, was held by the Emperor for 


of the citizens, and 
with his National 


the mation of the vote for the Acte Additionnel to complete 
the Constitution of the Empire, and to conciliate the Liberals before 
marching against the Aliies Thirty thousand National Guards and 


20,000 troops of the line were on the ground, and, in the space be- 
tween them and the platform where the vote was to be proclaimed 
and the oaths taken, the delegates of the electors took t stand, 
All Paris assembled to witness the s: . _ When Napoleon 
appeared shouts of “ Vive 1’Empereur!” broke from the 
army. Mass was celebrated by o Cardinal, The procla- 
mation of the votes was read. Napoleon addressed the 
his reasons for returning to France, 

his determination to march to the frontier and save 
from invasion, He descended from the throne, and, 
like Louis XVI, twenty-five years before, placed his hand on the 
Gospels the oath to the Constitution. He then laid 
aside the Imperial mantle, and, standing on the topmost step, spoke 


and anno! 
the coun 


That lace is now to witness a spec’ 
pacitic, Pat more glorious than any which it has yet seen, and to 
which all the nations of the earth are invited; and in this contest of 
civilisation France is sure to distinguish herself as much as she has 
ever done in those of a less pacific kind, 
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THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES AT BERLIN. 


THE present Session of the Prussian Parliament is one not likely 
to be forgotten in the history of the country, for its debates involve 
the reconstruction of Germany, and the interests of a whole cluster 
of nations, of which Prussia assumes to be the head and arbiter, are 
concerned in its decisions, 

Even now a conflict between the Prussian and the Federal 
Parliament is led is probable, for during the recess the leaders 
of the various Liberal factions in letters addressed to their consti- 
tuents’have announced their determination to reject the Federal 
Constitution as - by Count Bismarck, even though it may 

passed by the ral Parliament to be convened in March, The 
alterations they suggest chiefly refer to the bestowal upon the 
Federal Parliament of a financial prerogative as comprehensive as that 
— by the Prussian Parliamert. Above all, unless the Federal 
hambers be allowed to vote the military budget of the Confederacy 
every year, they refuse to part with their own corresponding preroga- 
tive in its favour. As Count Bismarck would have it, the military 
budget is to be received into the text of the Constitution so as to be 
voted once for all, amendments being only admissible every ten 
up to the present time, has been 


years. 
The great event of the Sen, 

the sanctioning of the reunion of Schleswig-Holstein with Prussia, 
by a majority of 300 to 30 in the Lower House. The House on this 
occasion positively refused to to the cession of Northern 
Schleswig at this “ early date,” leaving this unfortunate application 
of the “ nationali principle,” as they call it, to be settled at some 
future time, ly to correct the opinions current upon this head, 
and partly to vindicate his action ughout the entire course of 
the complicated affair, Count Bismarck delivered a long and lucid 
speech, which had euch an effect on the House that the measure was 
carried by the enormous majority already mentioned. It is to 
one of the scenes of this interesting Session that our Illustration 


refers. 

In the galleries, to the right, will be seen the seats reserved for 
the Royal family, and next them those of the Diplomatic To 
the right of the Speaker are the Conservatives, to the left the 


Opposition, 


THE ARREST OF THE SPANISH DEPUTIES. 

WE have already given some particulars of the arrest of the 
Spanish deputies who, with the president, Senor Rios Rosas, deter- 
mined to t a remonstrance to the Queen on the subject of the 
dissolution of the Cortes. It will be remembered by some of our 
readers that the Ministry was composed of the chiefs of the pure 
Moderate pe ae Gonzales Bravo, and the rest; the 


Captain-General of Madrid, General Pezuela, belonging to the still 
more reactionary PP nit which goes by the name of the Neo 
Catolico. It is di t, however, to understand the action of 
politics in Spain; end there, as elsewhere, the name by which a 
party in the State is distinguihed conveys no definite notion of its 


opinions or practices. 

It would, therefore, be of little profit were we to attempt an 
explanation of the aims of the several factions by which the State 
is distracted. Suffice it to say that after much bickering Narvaez 
determined to disso a ee aa this an address to the 
Queen was prepared by the Li ion deputies protesting against 
the unconetiverional proceedings of the Government, and which lay 
for two or three days at the Congress for signature ; but, when con- 
siderably upwards of a hundred had already eigned it, and late on 
the night of Dec. 27, the Captain-General of Madrid proceeded to 
the building, with the object of seizing it. 

A violent scene ensued, in which General Pezuela struck one of 
the secretaries and knocked his hat off his head; but the address 
to her Majesty was not found, for it had already been removed, 
The COaptain-General thereupon dictated an imperious order 
to the Civil Governor of Madrid, desiring him to make immediate 
search for the address, and, if it should be found, to arrest all those 
whose names might be attached to it; and, at the same time, he 
ordered the imprisonment of all persons who should meet for any 
political purpose. ’ 3 

The deputies, nothing daunted, applied to the Queen for permission 
to present their address to her Majesty in person; but the five who 


had signed this petition, amongst whom were the late president of 
the Congress, Senor Rios Rosas, and two ex-Ministers, were im- 
mediately arrested. 


Upon this, Marshal Serrano, President of the Senate, determined 
to wait on her Majesty. In his quality of grandee of the first class, 
the Marshal has the right to present himself at the palace without 
any previous request for an audience. At three o'clock on the 
Sunday the ex-President of the Senate presented himself before her 
Majesty and made known to her his opinion concerning the arrests 
which had been made on the previous evening. He even desired to 
hand to the Queen a copy of the protest which had been signed by 
the 112 deputies, but her Majesty refused to receive it, and declared 
to the Marshal that she was very well satisfied with the Cabinet, 
and that she would in no way interfere with its policy. A few 
hours after this interview Marshal Serrano was arrested by the 
Captain-General of Madrid in person, The same evening the club 
of the Liberal Union was closed by order of the authorities. The 
Royal family attended the performances at the Royal Theatre on 
Sunday, and it was generally remarked that her Majesty was more 
demonstrative and ap; more pleased than usual, 


A ROMAN LOTTERY. 

Rome may well be called the Eternal City, for, in a limited sense, 
it seems almost unchangeable. Year by year, the visitor who knows 
it well may go thither for his holiday, and wander through the 
streeta pretty confident that be will every nook and corner 


unchanged, ; 
Out of holiday time—that is to say, the Church festivalsa— Rome 


to say, 

there the 

the houses are workships to admit of the constant 

traffic from atreet, Looking cloeely 

— one may see that Feany Had them are decayed palaces, 
e 


nek old tombstones; but there are 
scutcheons, ee Hee ee ewe 
Us 


erp | more work ; 
gutted for 


remains of 


rusty, faded, stained tomes as raise in 
i coloured dra’ sketches by eminent 
ironmongery, new 
are to be found in 
fruit, the vegetables, 


 —_— 


presentiments, as they stand reading the announcements and the 
numbers displayed for sale, which are to be seen spread out ina 
frame, in the same way as Catnach’s songs were once exhibited by 
the venders who occupied the blank wall of the vinegar-works at the 
entrance to the City-road. : 

The lottery-office of our Engraving is situated quite close to the 
market, near the smaller square of St. Eustace, and in the most 
populous and busy part of the city, where passengers may be fasci- 
nated and driven to desperation by contemplating its manifold 
temptations to invest in a third, fourth, or fifth part of a lucky 
number, the — of which, as we are informed by a legend on a 
tin scroll, will be immediately paid to the winners. 

It is rather painful to contrast the Monday, or Wednesday, and 
the Saturday faces of the people assembled round this portal, how- 
ever. For sanguine, venturesome, and superstitious as he may be, 
the Roman is no more proof against ill Inck than other people ; and, 
after be has invested his last ecudo on Wednesday, he naturally looks 
forward to the Saturday drawing, if not with expectation, at least 
with hope. Saturday is a black day, therefore, to many of the 
faithful. Pope Pius VI. endeavoured to suppress the lottery ; but that 
was more than even the Sovereign Ponti could do; for the populace 
began to how] and threaten in the old Roman manner,as they did when 
Brutus spoke and Cassius plotted. So his Holiness’ contented him- 
self with reducing the number of the offices. The lotteries were 
first founded, by-the-by, for benevolent purposes, for the relief of 
the poor, and there is an obvious attempt on the part of Roman 
Catholic directors of charities to revive this form of religious 
gambling in England; but the spirit of gaming is a bad one to 
invoke, and fifty years after the Roman lotteries were first founded 
the profits of this Pontifical institution were so large as to make it 
worth while to add them to the revenues of the State. There 
appears to have been no attempt to abolish the offices since the gains 
were directed into this channel, and it is probable that the lottery 
will survive in Rome long after it has been discontinued everywhere 
else—that is, unless the “temporal power” gives up these with its 


THE CASE OF THE TORNADO.—By a decree dated the 15th of December 
last, and notified on the 24th of December to the British Consul at Cadiz, 
the Spanish Court, which has been sitting there since the 4th of September, 
declared the Tornado “a good prize of war,’’ and ordered the proceeds of 
her sale (she cost £75,000) to be divided amongst the crew of the frigate 
Gerona, which captured her. The crew (fifty-seven of whom are British 
subjects) are declared to be “ Chilian prisoners of war,” and as such are to 
remain in prison until the close of the war between Spain and Chili. It 
will be observed that the Spanish Court, while pronouncing sentence of con- 
demnation on the ground that the Tornado is “ a Chilian privateer,” thinks 
it necessary to notify its decree to the British Consul, thereby stultifying 
itself. The proceedings of the Court were conducted with closed doors, 
without the owners of the Tornado being present or heard in their defence 
by counsel, or their being made acquainted with the depositions of the crew, 
or even with the charges against their vessel. Nor were they afforded any 
cuonctantg, St rebutting the charges or disproving the allegations of the 
captors, ie unfortunate crew, who have been detained prisoners since 
the 22nd of August last, without having been informed of what they were 
accused, were subjected for months to prolix and inquisiterial examinations 
by the secret tribunal, but were not permitted to have the assistance of the 
British Consul, or of « solicitor, or even an English interpreter. The 
Spanish interpreters employed by the tribunal spoke English most im- 
perfectly, and often quite unintelligibiy, so that the seamen were unable to 
understand the meaning of many questions put to them, and many of their 
anewers were misinterpreted.— Cdserver. 

THE WAGES QUESTION IN LANCASHIRE.—An im it meeting of 
delegates from the operative spinners of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
and Derbyshire was held at Blackburn on Sunday. The following places 
were ted :—Lancaater, Preston, Bamberbridge, Farington, ley, 
Bolton, h, Gorton, Whitworth, Manchester, Droylsden, under 
Lyne, Stockport, Padiham, Clitheroe, Burniey, 


cent in North and East Lancashire should submit to it or resist it. 

the delegates had fully gone into the matter, and taken into consideration 
the state of the country, the high prices of provisions, and the fact that the 
other districts had been working bad cotton for such a length of time, it 
was ex that any extra levy for supporting a strike would merely be 
further impoverishing the spinners’ associations generally ; and a resolution 
was wenleneny passed to the effect that the operative spinners should be 
advised to submit to the reduction at present, with an understanding that, 
as goon as trade resumed its wonted activity, an effort should be made to 
procure a return to the present rate of payment. A discussion took place as 
to the desirabieness of adopting a general short-time movement ; and it was 


unanimously resolved “ , seeing panics are recurring so very frequently, 
it would be better to shorten the hours of labour generally in the cotton 
manufacturing districts.” It was also resolved that the time of working to 


be or agitated for should be fifty-one hours per week—namely, 
nine hours per day from Monday to Friday, and six hours on Saturday; or 
nine hours lees than at present. 

ASSOCIATION IN AID OF THE DEAF AND DUMB.—On Monday evening 
the third annual soirée of this institution was held at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, and was any See attended, not only by those to whom its benefits 
are especially extended, but by many persons in different stations in life, 
who are to be classed among the deaf and dumb. These were accompanied 
by their friends. There was, moreover, a considerable attendance of sup- 
porters of the aasociation. It may be stated that the objects of the institu- 
tion are,in the first place, to provide religious and secular instruction for 
the 2000 deaf mutes in the metropolis. There are now seven services a week 
in four districts of London, conducted in that language of signs by which 
alone the intelligence of this class can be reached. The recipients are also 
visited at their own homes, and those who need it are relieved as far as 
possible with gifts or loans of money, or are assisted in obtaining employ- 
ment. This last-named object has been attained in more than 200 instances 
by the infiuence and operations of the society. Every encouragement is 
afforded to the early training of deaf and dumb children, preparatory to 
their admission into edpcational institutions. It is proposed to extend the 
operations of the society by providing a permanent plece of worship 
and a room for evening classes, lectures, &c., to adults. About £3500 
are required for this purpose, of which £2300 have been raised. The 
proceedings were commenced by an address from Sir Robert Card 
who presided; which waa interpreted with great facility by the Rev. 
Samuel Smith, the secretary, principal missionary of the association, The 
assem)! was also briefly spoken to by the Rev. Mr. Strickland, of St. 
Jude's, Whitechapel, in whose parish the society has been particularly 
active; and Mr. Folkestone, the —— < & kindred association at 
Leeds, delivered a congratulatory message from the deaf and dumb under 
his charge in Yorkshire. The programme of the amusements provided for 
pe wealian, ti poseumi oo i eect ype 23 

extent peculiar, the were in rf 8 special point 
of view ; one notable feature being the intelligence, vivacity, and readiness 
of appreciation which characterised the deaf and dumb present. 

THE CHARGE OF NEGLECT AGAINST A MEDICAL MAN,.—At a meetin 


I asked what was the matter. 
directly. She replied, 
‘No; she was confined about eleven o'clock this morning,’ and that a neigh- 
her. I aaid, ‘ What did you get an order for?’ and 
she said, ‘ Because I want some medicine for the after-pains,’ at the eame 
time giving me a bottle which ehe had brought for it, I gave her some 
medicine; and as she was going out she asked me to give her a call on my 
round next morning. At about half-past ten next morning a girl came tomy 
and said her mother was very bad, and, she thought, dying. I thought 
the girl came from another patient who had several times sent to me that she 
was dying, and I said, ‘ Nonsense, your mother will not die yet, and I am 
coming out and will call and see her.’ Di after another came and 
asked me to go and see Mrs. Ferry, as they thought she was dying. I said 
ahe could not be from her labour, but that there must besomething else 
the matter with her. She then told me she was turning blue. I then said 
‘She must have some disease of the lungs, and I am coming out directly and 
will call on her first.’ I went out in about ten minutes afterwards, and had 
to oe eee ay way to Ferry’s house, and while there I had a return 
of dysentery which been suffering from for three or four days, and 
was obliged to return home. I immediately sent my son to see her, and he 
returned and told me she was suffering from congestion of the lungs, and 
would survive about an hour or so, He prescribed remedies for her. As 
soon as I was able to get ont again I went to see her and found her dead.” 


erable discussion, in the course of which several members of 
the board expreased strong nation of Mr, Massingham's proceedings, 
as stated by himself, Mr. Fox moved that Mr. Massingham be suspended, 
and that the evidence and Mr. Massingham’s statement be forwarded to the 
= Board. This motion, having been seconded, was carried unani- 
mously, 
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ARQUIS OF EXETER.—The Most Noble the Marquis of Exeter 
Pg org at his seat near Stamford. For some montis the deceased 
Marquis had been labouring under a malady which from the first precluded 
all hope of recovery. The Right Hon. Brownlow Cecil, Marquis and Earl 
of Exeter and Baron Burghley, in the county of Northampton, in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, was the eldest surviving son of Henry, first Marquis, 
by his second marriage, with sarah, daughter of Mr. Thomas Hoggins, of 
Bolas, in the county of Salop, which estimable lady died in January, 1797, after 
giving birth to the late Marquis’s only brother, Lord Thomas Cecil. The 
deceased Marquis was born July 2, 1795, and just before he had attained his 
ninth year, namely, in May, 1804, succeeded to the marquisate on the 
death of his father. He married, May 12, 1824, Isabella, daughter of the 
late Mr. William Stephen Poyntz, of Cowdray House, Sussex, by whom, who 
survives her husband, he leaves surviving issue, three sons—Lord Burghley, 
M.P. ; Lord Brownlow, born Feb. 27, 1827, and married to Charlotte, only 
daughter of Mr. G. Thomson Curry; and Lord Adelbert Percy, born July 18, 
1841; and two daughters—Lady Mary Frances, married in 1861 to Viscount 
Sanden, M.P. ; and Lady Victoria, married last month to the Hon. William 
Chas. Evans Freke, brother of Lord Carbery. The deceased peer was edu- 
cated at Eton, whence he was transferred to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where his great ancestor, William Cecil, High Treasurer and Prime Minister 
to Queen Elizabeth, was educated. For just half a century the late Marquis 
of Exeter had lent his high character and influence in support of the turf, 
having commenced his racing career as far back as 1816, when he won a 
plate at Stamford. He bred his own racing stud, which was at onetime the 
largest in the kingdom ; and was the breeder of Stockwell, which celebrated 
horse has been happily called ‘‘ King of the Stud.” Lord Exeter never won 
the Derby, sithongh he has run fourth twice in that race—namely, with 
Stockwell, and last year with Knight of the Crescent. His Lordship won 
the Oaks three times—namely, in 1821, with Augusta; in 1829, with Green 
Mantle ; and in 1832, with Galata. In 1852 he had almost unexampled success, 
having won the Two Thousand Guineas, the Great Yorkshire Stakes, and 
the Great St, Leger. He had won the Two Thousand two years in succession, 
1829 and 1830, as well as in 1852, above mentioned. He won the Ascot Cup in 
1833, the Goodwood Stakes in 1847, and many other races of less importance. 
The late Marquis was Groom of the Stole to the late Prince Consort from 
September, 1841 (when he was made Privy Councillor) to January, 1846 ; 
and in February, 1852, on Lord Derby's first administration, was appointed 
Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s Household ; and from February, 1858, 
to June, 1859, was Steward of the Royal Household. His Lordship 
was Hereditary Grand Almoner, and for many years Lord Lieutenant of the 
counties of Northampton and Rutland. The deceased Marquis was the 
Senior Knight of the Garter, having been invested a Knight of that illus- 
trious order in 1827. He is succeeded in the family honours by his eldest 
son, William Alleyne Lord Burghley, M.P., born April 30, 1825, and married 
Oct. 17, 1848, Lady Georgiana Pakenham, second daughter of Thomas 
second Earl of Longford, by whom he has several children. His Lordship 
was M.P. for Lincolnshire from 1847 to 1857, when he was returned for the 
northern division of Northamptonshire, which becomes vacant by his 
accession to the House of Lords. 

M. INGRES, THE PAINTER.—The eminent French painter, M. Ingres, died 
on Sunday night. His illness, brought on by a severe cold, was short; but 
he was in his eighty-sixth year, having been born in 1781, at Montauban, 
the chief town of the Tarn-et-Garonne. He was originally intended for the 
musical profession ; but it is said that, when quite a child, a copy of one of 
Raphael's pictures which he saw in the Museum of Toulouse at once 
decided his vocation. He began to learn the art in which he was destined 
to become renowned at a very early age. His first master was M. Briant, 
the landscape-painter ; but he soon came to Paris, and became a pupil of the 
famous David. After four years’ hard work in the studio of the Conven- 
tionatist, he obtained, in 1800, the second grand prize from the Academy, 
and the year following the first, the subject of competition being the arrival 
at the tent of Achilles of the ambassadors sent by Agamemnon to appease 
the wrath of the hero, In 1802 he exhibited three portraits, one being that 
of the First Consul Bonaparte, which is now at Liége; and again, in 1816, 
that of the Emperor Napoleon. In that year he proceeded to Rome with the 
intention of remaining there four years, and sent to Paris during that time 
various productions, which were received so coldly that he gave up his in- 
tention of returning soon to France, He resolved toremain in Rome, where he 
married in 1813. After the evacuation of the Roman States by the French 

Ingres was reduced to great straits, and had to depend for his daily 
su ce on the sale of pencil sketches, which are said to possess consider- 
able merit. This, however, was the period when he produced some of his 
best pictures, which are “ Pius VII. Officiating in a Chapel at Rome,” 
“ The Betrothal of nal Babiano’s Neice to Raphael,’ “ Virgil Reading 
the ‘ Aneid,’ to Augustus and Octavia,” “ Francesca di Rimini,” * Philip V. 
Conferring the Golden Fleece on Marshal Berwic,’” “The Death of 
Leonardo da Vinci,” and others, by which he obtaineo more reputation in 
Italy than in his native country, From Rome he went to Florence in 1820 
where he painted “‘ The Entry of Charles V, into Paris” and ‘‘ The Yow o 
Louis XIII,” both which are in the cathedral of his native town. In 
1827 he painted what is said to be his masterpiece, ‘‘ The Apotheosis of 
Homer,” and in the same year “The Martyrdom of St. Symphesinus,” 
which excited the most angry discussions among the rival schools of art. He 
was 80 fiercely attacked by some of the critics, who declared him incapable 
of producing a dramatic scene on canvas, reproached him with an ex- 
travagant complication of detail, and with incorrect drawing—in which, 
however, he is said to have been all but perfect—that during 1832 and 
1834 he only exhibited two portraits, those of M. Berton and Count Molé¢, 
In 1835 he was named Director of the Villa Medicis. In this year he 
painted three pictures, one of which, “ Stratonice,” for the Duke of Orleans, 
was resold, in 1863, for 63,000f. Some years after he returned to France, 
and from that period (1842) to 1855 produced ‘The Birth of Venus 
Anadyomene,” ‘Jesus in the Midst the Doctors,” ‘‘Lesueur at the 
Chartreuse,” ‘ Molitre in his Study.” “‘ Racine in Court Dress,” “ La 
Fontaine Hesitating what Road he should take,” and “ Joan of Arc at the 
Coronation of Charlies VII." His “ Naiade,”’ painted in 1861, is spoken of 
a3 the chef-d’ceurre of his old age. One of the most remarkable works he 
executed under the second empire was the Apotheosis of Napoleon I., painted 
on the ceiling of the grand saloon of the HOtel de Ville, with the scroll “In 
Nepote redivivus.” At the Universal Exhibition of 1855 he collected his 
principal works from divers parts of France and Italy, and one entire 
gallery was allotted tothem. He had been named Knight of the Legion of 
Honour in 1841, Commander in 1845, and Grand Officer in 1855. He was 
raised to the dignity of Senator in 1862, and at the same time named member 
of the Imperial Council of Public Instruction, 

M. Victor Covustn.—The death of VictorCousin, which has been an- 
nounced by telegram from Cannes, will be read with regret by all who have 
taken an interest in the philoso; movement of Europe for the last halt 
century. He may be said, indeed, to have died in armour ; for simultaneously 
with ‘the report of his death comes the announcement that a new edition of 
his “ oi Philesophy” has just been published by Didier and Co., of 
Paris. Victer Cousin was the son of a clockmaker, and was born in Paris, 
in 1792, He was, therefore, seventy-four years of age at the time of his 
death. After a brilliant career in the Ly Charlemagne, he was sent to 
the Normal School, where the lectures of Laromiguitre, Royer-Collard, and 
Maine de Biran decided his vocation in favour of philosophy. At first he 
came out in the chair of the Sorbonne as an opponent of the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, and he devoted the whole of his lectures in 1817 
to the inculcation of the Scotch school of philosophy which had been 
some time previously introduced into France by his master, Royer- 
Coliard. In the same year he took a journey to Germany, where he 
made himself acquainted with the philosophy of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, which he taught in his course of lectures between 1819 
and 1821. Suspended as a teacher at the Sorbonne by the reactionary 
Government of the day, M. Cousin became tutor to the son of Marshal 
Lannes. After this he directed his attention to Greek philosophy, and 
brought out an edition of Proclus, with a commentary, in 6 vols., and a 
translation of Plato, in 13 vols. In 1824 and 1825 he made a second journey 
to Germany, where he was arrested on the suspicion of Carbonarism by the 
Dresden police, and sent to Berlin, where he was imprisoned for six months. 
Restored to his chair in the Sorbonne by the Government of M. Vili¢le, he 
divided with M, Villemain and M. Guizot the renown which that school of 
education obtained at this period. The Revolution of 1830 opened a more bril- 
liant career to Cousin. He was made a Councillor of State, member of the Royal 
Couacil of Public Instruction, officer of the Legion of Honour, member of 
the French Academy, of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, Director 
of the Normal School, and peer of France, But it is as a philosopher, and 
not as a politician, that Cousin will be best known to posterity. It 
can hardly be said that he had any philosophic system of hisown. He was 
em; lly an eclectic philosopher, selecting from all systems what he 
thought best and most in harmony with the constitution of the human 
mind. But he evidently inclined, at this period of life, to the transcendental 

of the German school, and once used these words (which he after- 
wards suppressed) with regard to the system of Schelling :—‘ This system 
is true.” He was accused of Pantheism on account of his leaning to the 
German school ; but, like Schelling himself, in the latter years of his life, 
he feit disposed to base all philosophy on morals and religion ; and it is said 
that he revarned to the Catholic Gnureh, which he certainly abandoned in 
the most vigorous period of his intellect. M. Cousin was a very voluminous 
writer. His philosophical writings alone extend to many volumes; but, in 
addition to his philosophical works, he has written ‘Lives of Jacqueline 
Pascal, Mdme. de Longueville, Mdme. de Sablé, Mdme. de Chevreuse, Mame. 
de Hautefort ;"" “Studies on the Women and Society of the Seventeenth 
Century,” besides works on public instruction, reviews, and memoirs, 


IN THE ALBAN HILLS, near Rome, have been found—in excavatin: 
below the beds of peperino, which are formed of the hardened lava of phe | 
volcanos — remains of houses, swallowed up formerly as Pompeii was. 
a ae tye woh Pt Lowes ee fix with certainty the 

8 
tins of tee cad margyoires howe g4, and throw a new light on the private 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


A pEcIsION of Mr. Commissioner Kerr, at the 
Sheriffs’ Court, London, on Monday last, in an 
action, “ Thickbroom v. Troup and Others,” affects 
a matter of great importance to the trading com- 
munity. It relates to the presentment of bankers 
cheques. The case was briefly this :—The plaintiff, 
Thickbroom, cashed for one Staples a cheque for 
£10, drawn by defendants, as members of a trade 
association, and delivered to Staples in part pay- 
ment for a banner ordered by the association. 
Plaintiff retained this cheque some days, and, when 
he presented it, found that defendants had stopped 
the payment of it. Their reason for so doing was 
that they had discovered or been informed that the 
mottoes upon the banner, for which the cheque 
had been given—not to plaintiff, but to Staples— 
were in bad English and bad Latin. Legally, this 
was no defence against plaintiff as an inno- 
cent holder for bond fide consideration, But 
Mr, Commissioner Kerr, upon the evidence given, 
held that the plaintiff could not recover, because he 
had held the cheque ten days before presenting 
it forpayment. Considering that most persons in 
business, and having bankers, are not in the habit 
of presenting small cheques forthwith, but of allow- 
ing them to accumulate (with cash or without) 
until the sam gh Soge large enough to pay in conveni- 
ently, and also that many others only pay in periodi- 
cally, it will be seen that this decision is of great 
importance in the most ordinary daily commercial 
transactions, Mr. Kerr's decision be correct, the 
maker and payer of a cheque has only to stopa 
cheque not presented within a day or two, to escape 
every liability thereon, even to an innocent holder 
for ‘consideration, But on this point we must 
beg most respectfully, but certainly not without 
confidence, to differ from the learned Commissioner. 
A cheque on a banker is a transferable security, par- 
taking of the nature both of a promissory-note and 
a bill of exchange. The drawer of it is in the same 
legal position as the maker of a promissory-note 
and the acceptor of a bill. He is in one respect, and 
in one only as it appears, bound to present it within 
a short period ; for, should the bank fail after lapse 
of presentment within a reasonable time, the loss 
will fall upon him, not upon the drawer or subse- 
quent transferer. In “Byles on Bills,” p. 14, this 
is pointed out ; but as to other consequences of non- 
presentment the reader is referred to chapter 15 of 
the same work, “On Presentment for Payment.” 
This chapter relates to bills and notes, and there it is 
distinctly stated that “the acceptor or maker still 


continues liable” in case of failure of present- 
ment; although in such case “all ante- 
cedent parties are discharged from their 


liability, whether on the instrument or on the 
consideration for which it is given.” Consequently, 
if our view as to the drawer of a cheque standing in 
the position of acceptor of a bill or maker of a note 
be correct, Mr. Commissioner Kerr’s judgment 
must be wrong. Now let us review the actual 

ition in which Mr. Kerr leaves the parties herein. 
‘The defendants still retain the banner, for which 
they were to have paid £25, the cheque in question 
being only for £10 in part payment. Against this 
cheque Mr. Kerr legally indemnifies them by his 
judgment, while recognising their right to stop its 
payment after having put it into circulation and 
when it is in the hands of a third party having had 
nothing whatever to do with the banner transaction. 
The transferer Staples we must admit to be 
legally released. The plaintiff who has cashed the 
cheque, and presented it while sufficient assets are 
still in the banker’s hands, is to be left without 
remedy, just because the drawers of the cheque find 
it convenient not to pay it, having no possible legal 
defence against him, except that of non-present- 
ment, on which we have commented. We can but 
repeat our earnest conviction that this judgment 
ought to be speedily overruled, 


Certain publishers have lately been going to 
law—aa France is said to have gone to war—for an 
idea. And such an idea, too! The very idea of 
going to law about it is scarcely less ridiculous than 
the original conception. The grand idea was that 
of entitling a new magazine Belgravia. That was 
all, There was no particular reason for so > 
It was to be in other respects like other monthly 
magazines. It was not to be published in Belgravia, 
nor did ita projectors for a moment imagine the pos- 
sibility of appealing exclusively to any distinct and 
isolated commurity inhabiting the region between 
Knightsbridge and the Thames, There was to be 
nothing in it unintelligible or utterly uninterest- 
ing to a reader residing—say at Hammersmith, 
or near Regent’s Park, ut this idea of so 
naming a magazine struck those well-known and 
respectable publishers the Messrs, Hogg as one of 
such origin ity or brilliance, or importance that 
they expended five shillings in placing it upon 
national record, by registration, in the place. 
They did not immediately bring out the magazine, 
however, But “great wits jump.” The very 
same happy thought, a long time afterwards, 
occurred to Mr. Maxwell, who at once proceeded 
to put it into tical form by advertising the 
immediate MF saeco» of Belgravia, a monthly 
magazine, Hereupon Messrs, Hogg, roused to sudden 
action, took the wind out of his sails by actuall: 
hater, en out their Belgravia before Mr, Maxw 
could produce his, which he did, nevertheless, Then 
another idea, even more brilliant than the first, sug- 
gested itself to the minds of both publishers, They 
would go to law. So to law they went—in 
Chancery. Messrs. Hogg filed a bill and 
injanction against Mr. Maxwell ; 
filed a bill and prayed an injunctiok agai 
Hogg. So the two suite were carried before Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart, who refused both injunctions and 
dismissed both bills with costs, Then came the 
most glorious idea of all, to both parties. The 
would appeal to the Lords Justices! So they did. 
Hoggs against the judgment in favour of Maxwell, 
and Maxwell against that in favour of Hoggs. 
The Lords Justices crowned the joke, and 
brought down the curtain merrily upon this 
es legal “ Box and Cox” farce by supporting the 

ice-Chancellor's decision. For Messrs, Hogg were 
held to have acquired no property (could there be 
any such in a noun of place ?) by registering a mere 
title, and not bringing out the work until after 
knowledge that one under the same name was 
announced by Maxwell, On the other hand, 
Maxwell acquired no such property by advertising 
the publication. So each party loses his cause as 
plaintiff, and, as defendant, succeeds in that brought 
against him, And both are equally deserving of a 
testimonial from the lawyers engaged, The pro- 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


— 

in case of an exceedingly handsome bill o 
as to each party from the solicitors on both 
sides. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, in Sanco, delivered, 
on Wednesday, a decision of great importance to 
trades’ union associations. A society, called “The 
United Order of Boilermakers and Iron-ship Builders 
of England and Ireland” had occasion to bring one 
of their officers before the justices at Bradford for 
unlawfully withholding £24 8s, 54d., the moneys of 
the society. The justices dismissed the summons 
on the ground that the society was not established 
for the purposes contemplated by the Friendly 
Societies Act, under which the summons was taken 
out, The rules of the society were produced, which 
contained regulations “controlling,” as the Lord 
Chief Justice said, “the whole of the persons who 
belonged to this department of labour. It was to 
exercise complete dominion. Without saying it was 
illegal criminally, there could be no doubt that it 
was illegal in a sense that civil proceedings could 
be taken against the man the same as had been 
decided against a combination of masters to reduce 
wages.” Mr. Justice Blackburn added that there 
could be no doubt that the main object of the society 
was a trade union; the benevolent object was an 
ancillary and minor matter. The decision of the 
justices was upheld, 


POLICE. 

“Wr WANT NO WorK tO Do.”—At Marylebone a 
large crowd of labouring men gathered about the court 
to seek an interview with the magistrate. Mr. D'Eynoourt 
said he would receive a deputation from them, A spokes- 
man was then appointed, who said he was a labourer 
living in Palace-row, in the locality. He had four 
children to keep, and no work to do. 6 had been to the 
union, and they offered him a stone ticket. He did not 
take it, because he could only earn 7d. a day, and that 
would not keep his children. Mr. Tubbs, the assistant 
overseer of Marylebone Workhouse, who was in attend- 
anco, said that 15d. a day could be earned if they were 
willing to work. Some of the more experienced hands 
could earn as much as £2 a week if allowed, (Oh! Mr. 
Tubbs !—Sub-Editor.] The applicant, he believed, had 
never made any application to the house for relief. The 
applicant was sworn, and then said, about ten minutes to 
ten on the previous morning, with about 100 more, he 
applied for relief at the workhouse. He did not speak to 
anyone there, but othera did. He was not there on a 
Saturday previous to the 7th inst. Mr. D'Eyncourt said 
he supposed applicant had gone with a crowd, and one 
man had gonein. He had some conversation with the 
relieving officer and refused to accept the terms offered 
him, and then went and told the rest, and they all left 
dissatisfied. Mr. Tubbs said that when he reached the 
workhouse he saw a number of men like the applicant 
outside the workhouse smoking pipes, and dancing to keep 
their feet warm. He went in and told the relieving officer 
that there were a number of men outside, and he said they 
mustseetothem, He went out again to offer them work and 
found them all gone. Mr. D’Eyncourt—‘* That was how it 
was, They went in a body, and when work was offered 
them they refused to accept it. They went away, and 
then came there to ask assistance. hey had only to 
apply to the house, and those who were deserving would 
get their proper relief; but those who were drunkards 
and spent their earnings improperly were put to the stone 
test, and properly so too. It had come to his knowledge 
that when the snow was on the ground during the last 
frost 800 men applied for relief. Half a crown a day 
was offered to them, which would have made a sum 
of £40 to be distributed, to sweep away the snow. 
It might appear strange that only sixty-three out of the 
number accepted the offer. These were supplied with 
the tickets to go to work, and even ali of these did 
not accept it. It is only fair to the parish when they 
provide work that they should not be blamed, for here 
were 800 men offered work, and only a portion of sixty- 
three accepted it, It was too bad. ey should lay by 
money when they had work for such emergencies as this. 
No man wanting work ought to refuse half a crown a 
day. What could a magistrate do? He could not assist 
them. They wanted relief and would not work for it. 
The ratepayers, some of whom are very badly off, have 
good cause of complaint in having their money given to 
persons who refuse to work. They had all better go and 
take the work offered to them.” The applicants then 
withdrew. 

Later in the day Mr, Tubbs returned, and said that 
out of all the men who attended in the morning, eighty 
made application, but only two went to work. 


“ A COUPLE OF ROGUES TOGETHER.” —George Martin, | Gon 


aged fifty-one, of No. 111, Lower Cornwall-street, St. 
George's-in-the East, was brought before Mr. Paget 
charged with obtaining £2 7s, 6d. by false and fraudulent 

retences, from George Kinneard, a black man, of No, 12, 

utler’s-buildings, Upper East Smithfield. 

Both men were described as boarding-house keepers. 
Dunaway, No. 11 H, said that six or seven men had 
been for some time past issuing forged advance notes, pur- 
porting to be signed by masters of ships, and that, if there 
was concert among shipowners and shipbrokers to put 
down this nefarious system it would soon be at an end. 
He was sent for by a respectabie firm in the City, at whose 
office a forged note had been made payable a few days 
since, and directed to apprehend the parties concerned in 
making out the note and obtaining money upon it ; and 
when he went to the person who had given cash for the 
note, he ascertained that the parties concerned in the 
forgery and obtaining the money had refunded the 
money and obtained possession of the forged note, which 
they destroyed. That note purported to be made out 
in favour of a mariner, who had gone to sea in the ship 
named, but who had received a uine note from the 
captain of the vessel, for which he had received cash, 
and which was duly honoured after the ship sailed. 
There had been many cases of a similar description. He 
held in his hand seven forged advance-notes on which 
the prisoner had obtained money. He begged leave to 
ask for a remand to enable him to complete this case and 
bring others of a similar nature against the prisoner. 
The note on which the prisoner had obtained money of 
the prosecutor was made payable at Northcote and Co.'s, 
aaa There was no such firm at that 
place, 

een cagtiny ya prisoner ee ny tae ad- 
vance-note for ,» purporting sign ‘aptain 
J, W. Rodd, master of the ship Superior, and payable at 
Northcote and Co.’s three days after the sailing of the 
ship. He said to the prisoner, “‘ You work at Grumridge’s, 
the outfitters, in Ratcliff-highway; can’t he do it for 
you?” The prisoner said, ‘Mr. Grumridge don’t do 
these sort of things.” He looked at the advance-note and 
found that it was not indorsed with any seaman’s name 
on the back. The prisoner immediately wrote the name 
of “ Francis Bell” on the back of the note and puta 
mark between the words Francis and Bell. He then 
wrote under it G. H. Kinneard, witness,” and advanced 
the prisoner £2 7s, 6d. upon the note, which turned out 
to be a forgery. 


Mr. Joseph Smith, solicitor, who appeared for the | 2% 


prisoner, said the black man had signed his name asa 
witness to a forgery, and had therefore put himself out of 


court. 

Kinneard—The prisoner asked me tosign my name, 
“thy. Pages—To af ! A couple of together 

. Paget—To a forgery! A couple of rogues * 

and both ought to be in the dock. The officer has done 
quite right in bringing the case here, but I cannot enter- 
tain the case any longer. 

Kinneard—Mr., Stocker cashed the note for me, 

Mr, Smith—The false pretence is on the part ef the pro- 
secutor, who has got money on a forged note, 

Mr. Paget said the prosecuter was undoubtedly a par- 
ticipis criminis, and discharged the prisoner. 


is that the testimonial will assume ihe ithe EXTRAORDINARY DISAPPEARANCE OF 


A GENTLEMAN. 


AN affair which promises to be as mysterious as the 

celebrated Road murder is just now agitating the public 
mind in Bristol. About a month ago a man named 
Charles Jones disappeared under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and has never been seen or heard of since, 
The strangeness of the mysterious manner in 
which he has vanished leaves very little doubt 
but that he has been foully murdered, but up 
to jhe present time not the slightest clue has 
been obtained upon which the local police can go to 
work. Mr, Charles Jones was about eighty years of age, 
very short in stature, and of very slight frame. -His ap- 
pearance was out of the common, and such that no one 
could meet him in the street without taking notice of 
the oddity of his look and manner. Heresided at Stanley 
House, Upper Euston, near Bristol, occupying only a part of 
the house, theother part being occupied by a working man. 
Mr. Jones was a tailor by trade, and many years ago he went 
to Australia, where he acquired a competence, urning 
to England, he took up his residence in Bristol. He is 
described as a man of peculiar habits, of an uncom muni- 
cative nature, and of a parsimonious disposition. He has 
a wife living, but they have been separated for some time. 
On Wednesday, Dec. 12, Mr. Jones had a carpenter at 
work upon his premises ; and, as the job was not completed 
in the evening, the latter stated that he should finish it on 
the next day, to which Mr. Jones replied that he should 
not be at home, as he was going to White Ladies’. 
road to buy some property, That same evening he 
called at the Reform Tavern, in Broad-street, and 
saw Mr. Walters, the landlord, with whom he has 
been on terms of great intimacy, many business 
transactions having taken place between them. It is dis- 
tinctly alleged by several parties that he had nothing to 
drink there. The next night he did not return to his 
house, nor the night after; and the suspicions of his 
friends began to be aroused. Inquiries were made in 
various directions, and it was found that on Thuraday 
afternoon he had been to the North Somerset Railway Inn, 
in St. Philip's Marsh, kept by a man named Ramaden. 
This place is situated close to what is termed the 
Feeder, and at no great distance from the New-cut, in 
which there is a tidal stream. Near to the premises 
are two or three lime-kilns. Ramsden in answer to in- 
quiries, said that Jones came there about two o’clook, and 
remained till about a quarter past five, when he left, very 
drunk, The servant states that he had a gold watch and 
chain, and it is well known that the missing gentleman 
wore one of the most magnificent chains ever seen. There 
had, it seems, been business transactions between Ramsden 
and him, and he had lent Ramsden money. Now, the 
landlord states that he paid Mr. Jones £340—£10 more 
than he owed him—in a mistake, on this same afternoon, 
in notes and gold, for which he obtained a receipt, or 
rather a pencilled cross, purporting to be Charles Jones's 
mark. Since then no one has seen Mr. Jones, Every search 
hasbeen made. The police have dragged the Feeder and the 
Cut, and searched the kilns ; rewardsof different amounts 
have been offered, but nothing has yet turned up to throw 
the slightest light upon this mysterious affair. It is the 
intention of several gentlemen to get up a memorial to 
the Home Secretary, asking him to offer a substantial 
reward and a free pardon to any accomplice who not 
have actually committed the supposed murder. ean- 
while, the public mind is in a state of ferment, and the 
subject is the theme of conversation in every circle, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
ALTHOUGH the trangactions ia Heme Stocks have been onl: 


moderate, the quotations, generally, have been well su; . 
Coneols, for Money, have “been 91 to 3 ;. Ditto, for Time, 91b3; 
Reduced and New Three per ; Exchequer Bills have 
coutinued firm, at 94, to 18s, prem, 250, 


‘348 to 250, 

Indian Securities have been in moderate request, but at fall 
prices, Inaia Swek, 213 wo 215; Ditto, Five per vents, 106} to 107 ; 
Kupee Paper, 1014 to 102, and 106 to 107 ; India Bonds, 25e, to 36s, 


prem. 
The gold operations at the Bank have been unimportant ; but 


most ‘of the old at hand from Australis and the United States has | A! 
been Paris, 


‘or transmission to 
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BANERUPTS.—G, BIDDLE, Oxford-strest, —d. 
BARKER, Eye, core —P. MYERS, Aldgate,” dealer in 
.—F. 


City-road, clerk.—J. PB, CARPENTER, St, Pancrar, 
baker,—s, BUXTON, Old Kent-road, seach erdider 2. . 
Poplar, aT iy oi HERBERT, Chei wine merchant le 
T. BILLING: EBBEX, Clapham- 
1 BOIMAISON, Bloomsbury, blind manu- 
facturer,—¥, W. SANDERSON, Commercial-road, master mariner, 
W. J. PARKER, Clerkenwell, lodging-house keeper.—G. SHARPE, 
Hackuey-road, iture-dealer,—-G, COLMAN, Upper Teddington, 
clerk in hol. orders,—J, HAMBLETON, Horselydown, waterman, 
R, TREDINNICK, Cornhill, contractor.—M. COUCHMAN, High 
Yoombe, chairmaker.—-G, HEWITT, Knightsbridge, butler.— 
k. J, HAMILTON, Bethnal-green, grocer.—M. BUMS«L and 
J. WOOTTON, Houndsditch, dealers in hardwarce.—K. ALLWOBK, 
Shoreditch, vision dealer,—J, WEBSTER, Notting-hill, general 
dealer,—C, HAMBERS, Bayswater, grocer.—F. J. FIELD, Cleve- 
land-street, Fitzroy-square, carpenter.—H, T, GRAY, Cambridge- 
heath, commission agent.—J, A. DAVIS, Great Guildford-streot, 
dealer in peper hangings.—W, RELS, Little Britain, warehouse- 
man —J, KK, City-road, turner.—C, BECKETT, jun., De Beau- 
yolreauare, compositor, —E. A. D'AUBIOL,City, general merchant, 
J. Hay » hammersmith, cow ~—J. ASPINALL, sen., 
Birmingham, painter.—J, SMITH, Dudley, drayer.—J, FISHER, 
Willenhall, licensed victualler.—W, F, HADFIELD, Leicester, 
millioer,—T. CLARKK, anutacturer,—J, 


verpoo!.—J. FARQUAKSON, kdge-hill, 
BARTLEY, sen., Nant Moohdre, farmer.G. JONES 
dreper.—T, retLow, J, GARSIDE, hand B. FIELDING, Olcham, 
age ree Tt oD le , Bs ura, spirit pecan 


WOODMAN, Birmingham.— T. bone: 
eg 3 scene-painter.—J. WILLIAM! 
Hallen, haydealer.—J. ELLIOTT, Bristol, clerk.—L, BARNG 


J. MITCH. ty uadontala 


Spon 


house-keeper.—J. SIMPSON 


. BRANKLIN, H aker.—J, » Sprang- 
gardens, gatekeeper.—A, SCOUGALL, Went Cornturth, 
SCOTUH caaeper. A. booeeaLt, HAUT, Glasgowe 
BOGIE ‘Dundes AK 
pit Hs. 
©, M‘CONDACH, Forfar, stoneware merchant. 
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wy, Schocimmeter.—T, CROOK, U; Chenies- 
mews, ow proprievor.—K, F. J, KR. FL os, WL Gade CET TA DE 
MA&STANO, Fulhaim-roas, teacher of iangusges,—H, B. GLOVER, 
Basinghall-etreet, accountant. —W. J. GREENWOOD, Black- 
heath- baker.—W. J. GUIVER, Totcennem, siga-writur,— 
, Covent-gardea, fruit saleeman.—W. MELON, Plais- 
ww, jer. —T, MU 


Baxton-upoa-Trent, grocer, — T. 
.—W. BUOTH, Brownh: 
Manchester, saw 
jun., Lewes, bookseller, 4 
confectioner,—M. HK. 
merehanta,—W, DIXON, Chester! 
Cnarhon Adam, innkeeper,—T. 
ae. - Hw SRGLas, eee. machinist, —C, KOW 
jottingham, mi! — hi 1. 
J. GRAHAM, 5) on 


—T. LANGEORD, Ludiow, ‘inukeeper,—J, W. MASON 
OT 10%, Newonste-ou~1y be, brewers. —J B, OLDHAM’ 


‘There has been a fair demand for accommodation, at rates vary- | Malvern der, M'CULLOUGH Fision- 
ing from ae 44 per cent. In the Stock Exchange, loans have been | dealer. —J. MAHSHALL, Raveniocs tes eee: —J. 
offered as low ns 2 percent, The supply of capital afieat is very | PETTIGREW, Oid Swan, commission agent, — G, PiTT, 


large. 
A new Chilian Loan of £2,006,000 is announced in a Six per Cent 
Stock at 84, 


r Cent-, 89; Egypt #3; 
tto, Debentures, 81 ; Italian vive pmt es 1865, 72 ; Ditto, 1861, 


; Di > i864 12h 


a ; 
Three per Cents, 43); Russian Five per ta, 1822, 87§ ; Diste, 
1862, 864 ; Ditto, In, #89; Ditto, 186, 87}; Ditto, ata basa 4 
prem. ; Spanish Passive, 224 ; Di 14§; Terkish Six 


; Divto, 
Bee Cae, 1858, 874 Dit, ‘bth; Ditto Five per Genta, 292 ; 


be Six per Vents, 1864, 31 
realised 72} ; Dio, 1865, 72; Erie Ratiway Shares, 454; and 


ita, 85; New Zealand Six per 4, Queens! Six per 
Cents, 1891, 92; and Victoria Six per Cents, 105}. 
Bank 8 are in but moderate 


request :—Alliance, 18) ex div. ; 
Anglo-Egyptian, 12); Australasia, 65; British North American, 

; of india, Australia, and China, 184; City, 143; 
Consolidated, 5; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 
173 ; Imperial, 5 ; mperial Ottoman, 9; lonian, ; London 
Chartered of Aus‘ralia, 224; London and Goanty ; London 
Joint 44; London and Westminster, 98; Merchent, 164; 
Metr: politan and Provincial, 12 ex div.; National, 68§ ; Union of 
Australia, 4) ie div, ; and Union of Loudon, 434 ex div, 

The Miscellanevus Market is still very ‘quiet. nen 

eure 


Irrigation—Canal Cavour, 6; 
tional Discount, 14f ; North British Australasian, 46 ; North B) 
and Mercantile insu 214; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 7¢@ ; 
Royal Mail Sceam, 109; Thames and M: Marine Insarance, 54 ; 
Universal Marine Insurance, 24; Imperial Gas, 65ex div.; Phonn: 
22 ex div.; Saxeey Consumers’, 135 ; Liverpool and Loadon Fire 
Lie Iceurance, 7}. 

The Railway Share Market continues firm, and a further advance 
has taken place in the quotations, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


been tolerably soe vey 
commanded 
fallen off. 


ive, in 
We have no change to notice in the value of either 
but the top price of flour has been advanced tw 0s, 


ENGLISH.—Wheat, 528, to 74s. ; barley, Sis. to ; malt, 
to 76s, ; oats, 2la, to 86s. ; rye, 328, to 38m, beans, 378. 0 Ase, ; 
peas, 37s. to 42s, per quarter ; flour, 45a, to per b, 
CATTLE.—The supplies of stock have been m 
and the trade has ruled heavy, on lower terms :— 
3a. 6d. to Sa, 44, ; mutton, 3s. 64, to 6a.; weal, 4s, 84, to Ss. 6d; 
pork, 3s, 8d, to 4s. 6d. per 1b, to sink the offal. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,-—-The demand for meat has 


been inactive, as follows :—Beef, from 3s, 44. to ¢a. 8d, ; mutten, 
3s. 4d. to 45, 10d,; veal, 4, 24. to Sa. Sd.; pork, Sa, 6d, to 
4a, 6d. per 8 lb, by the carcass, 


Ph pom is about an average business doing in most kinds, 
SUGAR,—The demand for all kinds is eteady, at extreme quota- 
tions, The stock of raw is 84,016 tons, against 84,416 tons last 


transactions in most descriptions are only mode- 

ey 13,317 tons, againat 14,943 tons in 1866, 
extreme currencies, Stock, 20,068 

against 34,191 year, 
PROVISIONS,—The butter market is pg See and prices have 
dency. Bacon is steady, |. to 60s, per owt. for 
jizable. Hams, lard, and most other provisions are 
quite as dear as last 

TALLOW.—The market is inactive, at 44a, 6d. perewt. for P.¥.0. 


on the spot, Stock, 43,982 casks, 47,519 canks last 
OLL8,— Linseed oil is in moderate req at £370n the 
is selling at from £38 15s. to £43 ; olive, £59 to £62; and 


£41 0 £42, American turpentine, 38s, ; and French, 345, 
ewt. 

SPIRITS.—Rum is in fair request, on former terms ; but brandy 
fs inacti Grain 


ve. are a slow i ’e 
HAY AND STRAW. — Meadow hay, £3 to #4 lhe; clover, 


Ghia rth Ide. ; and straw, £1 len. 1048 de, per) 
COALS.—The best house coals are selling at 37s.; other kinds, 22s, 


to Ms, per ton. 
Hops.—The value of all kinds is freely supported, with a fair 
demand, 


+ | ache, Gout, 
constitutions, . ly 
56a, street, London ; and of all Chemista, 


* | Saa cured in a few da: 
BB GO 


| a 


Dua. currier, — W. Quang, 

RANDLE Birmingham, jeweller. —W. RICHARDSON, Bidi 
Mul, Ni umberiand, miiier,—J,W. ROBINSON, Derby, licen 
vistualler,—G@, M. RK, SMITH, Shoe painter—F. WLLLUOX, 
baker.—R, SOUTH WUOD, St. Thomas the 


Devon: butcher. — J, 


Aposile, ware-desicr,— W. SPAFFOBD, Bolton, game 
watcher, — J. LUKNE —M. Ww 
Serom m, R, Bedford, contractor, —M, WILSON, 


1CH SKQUESTBATIONS.—P. DRUMMOND, Glasgow, 
ane CO mnmg wmode axe, Glasgow, provision-dealer. 
» Wilk lasgow, juiner,—. e iT 
broker,—A.'W. WAT, saat as 


Lochee, painter, 
R YAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
THE GREATEST SUCCESS EVER KNUWN. 

The eee is ees mon, the Press and the Public are unanimous, 
wes Er! ppodramatic Talent def; \e 

THs CONGRESS OF MONAROGSS is a igh thon Dalen any 


jon, 
DAY PERFORMANCES, TUESDAY, JAN. 23, and SATURDAY, 
+ 26, commencing at Two oCiock. Every Evening ut Seven 
o’Ciock, Box-Office Liv: l-road ; Open Daily frum Eleven 
o'Clock, a.m, _Dvors open au hour previous to each performance, 
CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, 


therefore re against them, 


Ss. to tha 
RS’ ASSUKANCK COMPANY, 
Cornhill ; and 10, Regent-street, London, 

WILLIAM 3. ViaN, Secretary. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which 


are daily recommended by the Faculty, Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whom may be eeen, Sold in boxes, Is, 14.5 
and tina, 2a, 9d,—T. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


HoLLoway's PILLS daily meet with 
creasing fi iid purif, i gestion 
in ail te Droteah forme fala beiore this daira  mecicine, 

, aD ‘ortable al * or fetid - 
tions y to ite power, and Eativeat cancomas i completely 


cong! 
D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
give instant Relief to Coughe, Colds, 
Consumption, tattnenta, 


bay ga. poviy teh per Dex, otal Dee , 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, the 
best por yy Ar Acidity of the Stomach, Hi Head- 


rep pn eartburn, Head. 

ot m; .* @ mild aperient for aelicate 

OUT and RHEUMATISM—The 

pain of t or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
celebrated medicine 


by 
UT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
t or confinement during their use, 
any vital part, 
144. 
bany 


fa, 94. per box, or 

NOLLEY'S KALLIPLOKAMON. — This 

cig Site sabe or aoeeaea apt tmanin ke ae 
the Hair, Price % 6, and 34, 64.—Uoliay, 35, Blahopagare-st , KC, 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE.— 
Have tt in your houses, for it ie the only safe antidote in 

ve A! Headac! and Bilious Sickness,— 

, H. Lamplough, 113, 


F YOU WISH TO BE WELL and KEEP 
WELL, take BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, as 
for his celebrated BISCUITS. speedy relief 

m indige-tiuon, worms, Leartburn, &c. Sold in 2s,, 4s., and 


6a, bottles by J. L. Bi sole 
= Barclay’ Farri 


sq.; by Mesars, 
HEUMATISM, GOuT, LUMBAGO, 
Instant and Certain Relief. The only Tiwrough Cure is 
LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, externally applied. Also, 
for Sciatioa, Weak Limbs, ng, Bruises, Chiiblains, Chaps, &c, 
Of all lgd,, 28, 9d, amd 4a, 6d.— 
John Lewis, 7, Soushampton-row, lon, W.C, 


Is. 
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HAT Is YOUR OREST AND 


yx Stone, engraved 
very"tassive, for arms, o or 
Cranbourn-atreet (corner of 8t. 


ULLETON'’S EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
mae 


}OOK-PLATES: En ved with Arms and 
poe, Seedy Cre on sliver maneus 

steel dies, 7s. 6d. Desk 
sDeraved crt or monogram, it, By T. CULLETON. 


or 
( 
| li 
: 
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i 
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Ge 
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a. Brighton 


ce, 38, 
respect worthy of ber 
Hiahing Cap (Ww. T. Wrighton), nthe Quiet 
Henry named ), The Pilot’s Daughter Jano" (F. iio. 


il 
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ig 
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' 
i 
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‘Eighth Raition, 13th thousand, price Ss, 64, ; post-free 32 stampe, 
Ht ON THE SKIN: a Guide to the 


Treatment of Diseases 
Cases, Tt. Sg F.R.C.8,, Surgeon t 
Diseases of the Skin, 17, Duke-st., 


The largest sasortonentin Lon ae deeniation ng 
aD 
PEACHY, Maker, Sand 72, Dishopegate-etrost Within, EG 


Tan OFORTES.—MCORB and 


QUIWEAB,—-W 


UTLER'S BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Model, the Yet produced, with in,’ Bava 

in case, £6 6s, Other Corneta, from 30a,-- Manufactory, 
ein s Prices, with dxawingn, post-fres- = 


jpapiments to 


HE PHARMACOPC tA.—-Gecond Edition 


ad and corrigent. That it doea not com 
Pomerrtoids, tke mart eloetio ‘is, I attribute to ite bei: 
th: Wy eoluble, eo that no u particles adhere to 
mucows val 

OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 

delt: , and finest im: this seszon, by THOMAS 

KEATING. 79, St. EC. Sold in bottles: half- 
pinta, Is, 6d, ; pints, 2s. 94. ; quarts, 5s., imperial measure, 


street, London, W. In tins, at la, 1§4.; 3 1b., %, 94. ie a 
Fee etia ty all Grocer and Chemlsta z . 


ILLUSTRATED 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 


VENING AND BALL _ DRESSES, 
Washing Grenadine Pure White, 71. 9d. to 14e, 9d, 
New Tarlatans, io oe variety ee ar and 


Bich Silk vad Broché, all Col 
Bich ik Orenaiae Fa sate wee 


ALL WINTER DRESSES AT REDUCED PRICES, 

ASTILIAN and MEXICAN CLOTHS, 
Several hundred Picoss of these very wery maopal Bnbeien 
are now being sold from 10s. 6d. to 188. 64. Full Dress, 

Patterns tree, —P! } BOBLNSON' N’B, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
PECIAL SALE OF SILKS, 
PETER ROBINBON invites special attention 
Tens guing the rooat mooetey cri he whole Of which ae 


now ay bang 
Lot a beautifal collection of rich!y-onloured Striped 
suitable for Young Ladies, Prices, 


os make & personal 
free on 
Wan peices ones spallation tot 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 


lined Ind: 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 320,168, 
‘The Tustrated Manual of Present Fashions gratis and post-free, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
ICH LYON 8 VELVET MANTLES. 
that rich 


_ 
noua of F Fashions 


ALL WINTER FABRICS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
NCY FLANNELS AND SKIRTINGS, 
New. Brag nr iat Demis See Shirte, bes Wool, 
now marked very cheap. 
Patterns free, —PETEB ROBINSON. | 103 to 108, Oxford-strect, W. 


Wamite MOURBNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct and approved taste, 
“~ oT ROBIN 

Goods are sent free of for to parte of 
we arenes coma vio ef es 
- fhe Court and General ‘Warehouse, 


BLAOK SILKS 
Good Vesta! lack Bika rom ta. to fe. the Dram 


‘ 

moss enduring Qualities, from 94 to © 58 | 

yo 1 Patterns ' 
o the yard from Be fo os tree, 


as BEST 


both sides, fees, 
WAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSB, 


tale FABRICS in BLACK, 
256 to 962, 


NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 
RIAL UNSPOTTING ORAPE 
INEON'S 


MPE 
I is to be obtained at PETER ROB: 
Family Mourning Warehouse, of Regent-street. 
(GREAT I SALE of BILE DBAPERY, 
00) Maa FANOY 
AMOTT snd COMPANY will wl del Tia Day ond the Week, 
and "Steck of L. 8 > Goomie Co., of 22, 
with £25,000 worth ond 
English manufac:ures, at half their reai value, also M 
in the disastrous explo ion at Mesers, Stark’s 
Works. bought at sn immense 
broke and Jones. 


BLACK SILK CATALOGUE. 
A dria reid ar ek. per gard ty ie, ees 
will be sold at 1 Regi y os 


ah a oe si 
and 53 6d. aa a 


: 
ui 


STOCK-TAKING, 1967. 
MPSON and CO., having com- 


T. meth avnuel byte are Dow enabied t» offer 
Ae of gcods at prices un 


SI 
a apie 
—_ addition” Dave | purchesed for cash, ata ieege aiecoont 


The entire Stock of » Ladica’ Outfitting and Baby Linen Ware- 
house, bn andl-we wo £1200, 
Also reverat }: end unusually aoe peer & Silks, Velvets, 
—. 8, Dreeses, General Drapery, and Fi 
‘he whole of the above will be marked etic 
HIS 5 and DURING THE ie 


T. Si Parr and 
#8, 1, %, ond arringdon-street, Clty, 


F. THOMAS jad CO,’8 New Patent 
SEWING. ES, producing work alike upon beth 
sides, ean and 3, Chenpeie; ud and Hegent-circus, Oz ford-street, 


. LEXANDER'S KNITTING- COTTON is 


‘marvelously cheap, and the is 
Bie ee ee i ee Ska Ty an veel 


Dalatahie, sad easily ond discovery £0 sim: 
‘~ . aera Seta ney’ oo as, | BS eee ee latter Gage" Daily Post, 
TOME D DEDILINY OF ADULTS AND CHILD Manufectured by the Patentece, Mesure, HAYES, CROSSLEY, 
by the and BENNETT, Excelsior Works, Alocoter. Sold by all Drapers 
INCOMPABARLY BUPERIOR TO bb hg corns KisD, and Haberdashere. Four Sample containing 190 poet- 
Bold ean hurts Seanuadaee RIAL Pinte, 40. 94.; | for !3 stamps. 
— "tors consrommas shonin wot | aa ed cers. ‘ 
ARBAB, BARTORD, n06.00..77. STRAND. LONDON. BROWN and POLSON'S 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, &c, B 
Be or ete BROWNB'S WED FRUIT. 
spine ea oe ta hg no otal sy om | gid nia Re ae, “be Ne Se emtine 
- ol . 5 ~ Anette — 
REMEDY bas given prlegesmqusevenn pastin oad anemoan Ged INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 
fastarerJ.%, DAVEMPORE, 9, Gréet Ramet st. Biorminey.” | TN] BAVE'S FARINACEOUS FOOD has for 
a a atts Laren Teleal Loney, oe ae as Bogan | <. Dra, 
Ree SM, so distressing to those who | as 5 tae highly nutritious yp ‘et for invalids and 
are afflicted by it, may be most effectually relieved by a | Children. 
timely application Sold in In. nanan Sy 


; Pa BRATALY 
and teat rye any Chemist. It is also mot service: 
able _  Cnilbleine before they are bnvken. Price Is, 1}d. per Bottie, 


x 
Bare! cod Sone, W. 
London ; ‘Tho mpon and Cs} 


Liverpoo 
Manci ester. oleae us Oo,, fanufacturcrs, Fordiny 


TIMES 


Js, Ltgd., and 28, 6)4. 
French ce + a re Je, 944. 
Wide in every Colour, from 2s. 644. 
hie Row Beteed Onsale In’ all the new Colours, 10a, 9d., 12e, 92., 
and lés. twelve yards ; much worn. 

Real Welsh. m in, Od, per yard. 
Printed and Plain Ingrain " in all Colours, 
8 
Aberdomn Skirting, cele for wear, very chesp, 

e or , 

JAMES SPENCE aud 
76, 77, and 78, St, Paul’s-churehyard, don, E.C. 


FURS. 
fil] CANADIAN, gaDLE MUFFS, from 4s, 11d, 


Puniy —- tary Mourning. 
at Four o’Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE SOR and CO., Wholesale and Retail Silkmercers, 
16, W, en 4, 0s. See eecpaot, Lenten, BA. 
NEW WINTER SILKS, 
ESSRS, NICHOLSON and CO, beg to 
inform their 


val 
represent £10,v00 worth of silks to select post- 
Nicholeon and Con $0 to 88, Bt. Peul'e-churehyard, London. 


py oealaues * NEW WINTER SILKS, 
Fetterna of to/3a: Bk Foal'e:churchyard, 
to 53, St. 


NN icHOLson" 8 WEDDING SILKS. 


Patterns of £10,000 worth. 

to 52, Bt. St. Paut's-c ol 
DINNER SILKS. 
ea YT + Xeerehyer al 


‘ICHOLSON'S BLACK - SILKS, 
Patterns of £10,000 worth, pot: free 
56 to 52, St. Paul’ urchyard, 
O YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN WELL 
Sums. |* 
free NIGHOLSON'S, toh oe St Yan's churehyard, 


INTER SILKS.—A A special Set of Patterns 


serivas, ack an Coloured: Grounds, commencing at Ef Tu. 63: 


JOBN HARVEY end SON, 69, Ludgate-bill, 
LANKETS AND FLANNELS 
Real Walsk Flannel, good wish’ 19f0, poe ard. 
Good Atout Blank from Qe. 64. por pal 

JOBN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate- 


VENING and BALL SRnean: 


N ICHOLSON'S 


and Old Compton-street, Soho, 
OIRES ANTIQUES 
roi seat tariceeceenre tne 

Compton House, Frith-street, 


TF IN SEARCH OF A GOOD FAMILY 


DBAPERY, go or send to H. FIVEASH, St. Dunstan's 
Drapery 47, Fi London, near Tempie-bar. 
Profita and M. 


; Hosiery, Gloves, 
A new make of Lyons Black Silke that will not cut in wear, 
Note Addresa,—47, Fleet-etrest, London, near Temple-bar, 


LACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 
ELLIS BYANS snd CO.'S GREAT SALE OF BLACK 
IN “39 the @is* inst, and d 

the Dress of 


luring 
hey 8 —- 12 3 yards ; 
150 Pieces wei erty e Italian are marked ls. 1) 


So ea thie 
an ‘On, » 38. 
a. 90. 4s, 62°, be. Nd. and 6a, 94." These Silks are sock chante 


Poplins, at @s, lid. the Dress of 


ikewise, 
1 nel ee St Pieces of real Scotch Winsey, 32 in, 
wide, lita. Pa ¥ 


his vane uot Oo 10i 102, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


f tern “@LOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS. On Feb, 10, 


r\OMESTIO.  IRONMONGERBY— 


= FasDues.¥ Lf Neg eee BATHS, TRAVELLING. BOXES, 
fron SIMMONS an and 8ON, 168 fer,to Tottenham: is 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES, 
ape Sere Ales bas foes Par 
in bey te 


» at thetr Now © Lasts Teitgs Sinem 


8 


ai ih, MACKIE, TODD, and 
London Bridge, 8.8, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN | «04 
celebrated 


ve the 
branded cork, ’ Kinahau’s i Whisky.” 


SAUCES, JAMS, 


in the towns in 
Windia’, Poedon, Wr Obeer 


bg aE alll sizes, from 


Ve. per baad upwards, 


OoONIO 


| ae ee ate E R 8. 
Unrivalled etornachic stimulant, pagahe and wholesome, ia 
WATERS’ QUINI NE. 


Sold by coos, Oilmen Cindectionern, &e., at 308, w dozen, 


‘factored by WATERS and ‘WILLIAMS, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, Lond 


OUNG'S HARD PARAFFIN CANDLES. 


on, 


here st Is, 3d. tb, Are made of the 
quality rot Farad and and, though sold at is. 34., are equal in every ne 
Teepect to thoes sold at a higher mak. Maniac. 


prion other fou 
red vy Ye 
tu a 1h Boa , ight Ea Mineral Ol1 Company 


7OUNG'S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL.—To 
og fe prevent cocitents by explosion of een at ask peste for 
during sixteen Jen os. Sola 
pens as ec = il Company (Lunlted) 


Vi 
Gree | BRR 


JAN, 19, 1867 


24 and 25, Oxford-st.. London, 


EE ae es ae eR tech cern Ey 
RITING and DBESSING CASES, 
BAGS (all kinds). 
PARKLINS and GOTTO'S 
$7 and 28, Oxford-at., W. 


“DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, 
WORK-BOXES. 


PABKINS and GOTTO's 
a and 2, Uxtord- rat, We 


(pBuoLu and BRONZE ORNAMENTS, 


PARKING « poe Mi GUTTO’S, 
24 and 25, Oxford-st , W. 


_ | Pssstanps,_ 


PuBszs, POCKET-BOOKS, CARD-CASES, 
ratios 
and 25, Oxford 


GOTO, 
24 pat, 


PRAYERS, CHURCH I SERVICES. 
A choice of 15,000, 
PABKINS and GOTTOS, 
25, Oxford-st,, ot hg 


BweLes, 


JDHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, to last for 
years (a choice of 3000). 

PaRKINS and GOTTU'S, 
27 and 28, Oxford-st , W. 


M°’ OGRAM, CREST, and ADDRESS 
Dies cut at half 
PARKINS and <J 


24, 28, Oxford-st., London, 
ANCE PROGRAMMES, Invitation and 


P[45LE 


MUSsical BOXES by the best Makers, 
PARKINS and GUTTO" 


wd, Oxford-st., 


NEw GAMES,—The best Collection in 


London 
Phew and GOTTOS, 
27 and 28, Oxford-st., London, 
Catalogue post-free, 


‘MAGIC LANTERNS SURPASSED by the 

PATENT Bagernsoul CAMERA, ne is no can bod 
exbibit, ey 
r) ila ei 5 ears old, 
, 27 and 28, 


and ma: 
hi sia reer or 
nig it vonly 4 of P. INS and 


ARDS FOR THE MILLION.—A Copper- 
ante Be aret (any style) _. 50 ae Cnet lpg with 


card elt *, 2a. ; re Uh 
GRANGER, the oted | Chea; biAtinnes! soe. Son it 
196, B 'P * High Holborn ;; and 


G 4 ® DL. .2,3. LAMPS, 
A ELIEBS. 


G. DINNER SERVICES, 
@ARDNERS’ DRAWING- ve 
Ga TABLE G) 
@. ERS’ PLATED GOODS, 


Cathay md ted 453 and 454, STRAND, 
Four Doors from 
Dinstrated Catalogues 


ieacee’ SILVER ELEOCTRO-PLATE 
able Forks (F Pactara Yer don) 10" Candi » : 
Soa. =. de iio O10 
4'and ‘Sohn Black,’ $36, Shean 20,018 0 


The v 
ita ane favourite, For 


oS CHOCOLATE - FOR (EATING 


(eh seru) regard to purit; 
Soestingty Le akin is much alos ioe for 


cmmpass, WITH WHOM iT 18 A UNIVERSAL SETOURITS, 


the nce: MENIER, for Breakfast, 


C HOCOLAT-MENIEB, for Keting. 


ee aed 


(QHOCOLAT-MENTER, Pure, wholesome, 
CHOCOLATE 
Stzand, London. Sold everywhers. 


exceeds 6,000,0001b, 
i EN ae. 
The DUTY being REDUCED, 


FA ocisrat ew TEA is EIGHTPENCE 
ponds Sodus PR tt ete 
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